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THE BLUEBIRD IN AUTUMN. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS 


rE HE chill winds scatter, as they pass, 
The sere leaves on the yellow grass, 

And, underneath the dull gray skies, 

A bluebird through the orchard flies, 

Still keeping, though no song he sings, 

The heavenly azure of his wings. 

O soul of mine! The autumn light 

Gleams pale! How near thy time of flight! 

What mutters it that silenced long 

Has been thy May-time’s rapturous song, 

Hast thou but kept, through all Life brings, 

Unstained the brightuess of thy wings? 


GOOD MANNERS 


— terms are often 
mous, but are they? 


AND 


used as if they 


GOOD FORM. 


were synony- 
Good manners may once have 
meant what good form means to-day, but now good man- 
ners is but another name for politeness, and that again for 
a delicate, high-bred manifestation of personal consider- 
ation for the rights and the feelings of others. In that 
sense good manners will be complied with by greeting 
our friends in any gentle, cordial, and inoffensive way. 
that is, of to-day; 
something else may have taken its place 


Good form—the good form to-morrow 
may insist upon 
or bend of the shoulders 


was d 


a certain inclination of the head, 
knees. A year 


shaking hands to point the elbows, bend the wrists to a 


or the or two ago it rigueur in 
right angle with the arms, and elevate the hands (with the 
fingers stiffened from the first joint) to the level of the chin, 
where they met, and clasped with the apparent warmth 
of two pine shingles hinged in the middle. The grave 
faces with which this feat was accomplished were often 
Nothing than 
the sight of a hostess thus greeting her guests, one after 
the other 
on the other seemed alike forgotten in the anxiety to im 
press the beholder with the skill of the performers. The 
successful accomplishment of this rite of ‘‘ good form” 
seemed to be as difficult a task as the old-fashioned sweep- 
‘‘the days when George the Third was 
but it was certainly far less graceful 


very amusing could be more comical 


Hospitality on the one side and cordiality 


ing courtesy of 
King, 

Fortunately such things are usually very short-lived. 
Sir Henry Irving, with a touch of the plain common-sense 
for which he is almost as distinguished as for his histrionic 
ability, put an end to this little bit of fashionable comedy 
by a few public words of polished ridicule, and the thing, 
being only good form, and having nothing to do with good 
manners, has disappeared like last winter’s snowflakes. 
Had it been a matter in which was any reality of courtesy, 
it could have been affected by no amount of ridicule 

It ison account of the very ephemeral nature of the 
trifles of good form that the majority of the etiquette 
Man is so little ad 
vanced from savagery that constant instruction, line upon 


books are of such transitory value 


line, appears to be necessary to prevent the relapse of 
each generation to a state of barbarism. The well-de- 
scended, like the colts of well-trained horses, appear to be 
more susceptible to refining influences than the descend- 
ants of rough and uncultivated ancestors, but all require 
The eti 
quette-books may help us not to transgress the trifling 


constant and early training in good manners. 


modes of the passing moment, but a refined and gentle ex- 
ample daily set before a child is of far more value than 
any amount of direct instruction. The ready smile, the 
gracious inclination of the head, the unfeigned air of in- 
terest in the comfort and happiness of others, these are 
always good manners, and to them the good form of the 
moment must ever be of secondary importance. 


A CURIOUS CONFESSION. 


\ TE were talking to-day of success and failure, those 

prolific themes, and that led us to speak of virtue, 
and of what virtue really did consist. It all came about 
through the telling of a story by Miss Van Auken, in 
which she gave us an account of one of her curious ex- 
periences iv California this summer 

She was in a shop, it seems, where she had never been 
before. When she wanted to leave an extra order to be 
filled, a few weeks later, the proprietor announced he 
could not undertake it, as he was obliged to move, and 
might have to give up business. ‘‘ Honesty doesn’t pay,” 
he added I'm an honest man, and I am on the verge of 
fuilure. If I had not been so honest I might have been 
rich by this time.” 

Miss Van Auken had never seen the man before, nor he 
her, and she wondered, as she looked at him, why he spoke 
in that way. She said to him quietly that men who were 
honest did not ordinarily feel called upon to make a 
parade of it. Of course I know she said it smiling, the 
color deepening in her cheeks, and her voice never raised, 
but low, sweet, and liquid, as it always is, so that even ber 
reproof is softened 

‘**But I am honest, and I'll tell you why,” the man an- 
swered, taking a stool near her; and then he went on with 
his story. It seems that once he was in business with a 
One 


man whose name Miss Van Auken would not give. 
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day he drew a large sum of money from the bank for his 
employer for the payment of duties next morning. This 
the two men locked in the safe. That night the pro- 
prietor died suddenly. The young man knew it, but no 
one else at the store. He thought at once of the money 
in the safe, and of a young woman he wanted to marry. 
If he took the money he could be free, and no one the 
wiser. He went to the store, opened the safe, took the 
money out, went half-way across the store. Then he 
turned back, locked the money up, and went home. But 
he walked the floor in anguish. He went out again and 
back to the store, stood for three hours before the street 
door in the bitter cold, wrestling with temptation. Then 
once more he went home. This time he undressed and 
went to bed. But there was no sleep. He rose, dressed 
himself again, went back, took the money from the safe 
and brought it home. He was bepPy at last. The ques- 
tion was settled. He had the gold, and independence lay 
before him. He put the money under his pillow when he 
went to bed for the second time that night. Then all at 
once, without reason or thought, he sprang up, dressed 
quickly, seized the money, rushed back to the store, and 
locked it in the safe. it was then six o'clock in the 
morning. 

He came in a little late when the store was opened for 
the day,and the clerks were discussing the proprietor’s 
sudden death. He stood by when the safe was finally 
opened and the gold found there. When they asked him, 
he told them he had brought it from the bank the day be- 
fore, and that only he and the proprietor knew. After- 
ward they called him an honest fellow. ‘“ But my honesty 
hasn’t paid,” he added, to Miss Van Auken. ‘‘ Somebody 
else swindled the concern out of that very amount. He’s 
rich and happy, and I'm on the verge of failure.” Miss 
Van Auken then asked him why he told her, a stranger, 
all this, and he confessed he did not know, and that only 
three other people in the world knew it. 

I heard little sighs of sympathy all about the room as 
Miss Van Auken finished. Then Professor Prodgers, 
looking graver than usual with him of late, said, without 
turning his head: “Still, the man was not honest. He 
possessed a great weakness, which, when it assailed him, 
he conquered with effort. For that we must honor him. 
But the really honest man knows no temptation to steal. 
No one is virtuons who regards virtue objectively.” 

“Why, then, Professor,” said the Major's niece, “ you 
mean to say that no one is unselfish who talks about it, 
or— 

‘* That, my child, is exactly what 1 do mean to say,” 
said the Professor, laying his hand on hers. ‘‘ One may 
do an unselfish act, or many unselfish acts, as one may do 
honest ones, and yet be neither unselfish nor honest. Not 
until a virtue possesses us so that we are its unconscious 
instruments is the virtue ours. And that brings me to 
another point suggested by Miss Hebe’s story. 1 have al- 
ways found that men and women who are failures, who are 
unhappy and unsuccessful, will invariably lay claim to 
some one virtue, and then announce bitterly that, after all, 
it does not pay. The unsuccessful journalist tells you, 
‘I’ve never been guilty of writing a personal item in my 
life, as that fellow has, yet see where he is and where I 
am.’ And the unhappy woman confides to you that it’s 
foolish to be too devoted to any husband—that men love 
most those who love them least. My advice to them,” 
the Professor added, in still more energetic tones, ‘‘ is to 
get away from thinking of the one good thing they have 
tried to be. There’s no stumbling-bloek in life like the 
one virtue you hug to yourself in pride. Enlarge your 
vision, and let it include some qualities you don’t possess, 
and some of those possessed by other people.” 

It was here that the discussion became both general and 
energetic. L. H. F 





\ CCORDING to present announcements, we have every 
JX reason to hope that Messrs. Abbey & Grau will ful- 
fil most of the promises hinted at, rather than made, at the 
close of the supplementary season during the past spring. 
Opera is to reopen on November 18th at the Metropolitan 
Opera-house, and the general curiosity to hear the famous 
De Reszké brothers sing the music of the Wagner dramas 
in German—curiosity which has already created a stir of 
pleasurable anticipation among those who frequent the 
opera—demonstrates the fact that, next to Herr Seidl, who 
is to lead the orchestra, these fine artists are the strongest 
attractions which the management has to offer to the New 
York public. 

In view of the approaching performances of Der Ring 
des Nibelungen at Baireuth, where the De Reszkés are en- 
gaged to fill the réles of Siegfried and Wotan, it may well 
be believed that the efforts of these gifted and conscien- 
tious singers will prove especially earnest and painstak- 
ing. Whether, after having filled the position of star 
soloists through many years of extraordinary success—in 
Europe, and lately in this country—they can cast aside the 
mannerisms and stage effects deemed legitimate in Italian 
and French opera, to sink their personal triumphs in 
the desired harmony of a perfect ensemble, which is the 
crowning beauty of the German music-drama, remains to 
be seen. 

It seems to be accepted as a probable result of her suc- 
cess in other Wagnerian parts that Madame Nordica will 
sing Isolde to M. Jean de Reszké’s Tristan, but as yet this 
has not been authoritatively given out. 

The new members of the Abbey & Grau troupe are 
Madame Frances Saville, born of Australian parents in 
San Francisco, a one-time member of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, and more recently under engagement at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris; Madame Rosa Olitzka, of Polish 
origin and German training, with a record of success in 
such rdles as Ortrud and Erda, in which she has appeared 
throughout Germany and Austria; a Roumanian mezzo- 
soprano named Aurelia Kitzu, said to be a good Amueris 
in Aica, and numbering among her recent triumphs the 
part of Dame Quickly in Fadstaf’; Madame von Janu- 
schowsky, who has been favorably received here, and 
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needs no introduction; Madame Lola Beeth, a Viennese 
favorite, who is reported to have created a sensation in 
Paris in the r6le of Venus in Tannhduser, and whose Elsa 
and Senta are well-known and admired creations. 

Miss Clara Hunt, a mezzo-soprano from Boston, and Miss 
Marie Engle, who studied in New York under Madame 
Murio-Celli, and who possesses a soprano-leggiero best suit- 
ed in such music as that allotted to Amina in La Sonnam- 
bula, or Cherubino in the Nozze di Figaro, may be classed as 
**home talent,” and will doubtless prove useful. A French 
tenor, M. G. A. Lubert, a Bohemian tenor, Mr. Adolph 
Walneefen, an Italian tenor, Signor Giuseppe Cremonini, 
and an Italian basso named Vittorio Arimondi certainly 
supply varied national attractions, which should serve to 
win support from their fellow-countrymen dwelling in 
our midst, even if they unhappily fail to reach the high 
standard set by the performances of the best members of 
the troupe. 

The directors of the Wagner Society, with Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s experienced aid, have made preparations for a 
season of Wagner opera at the old Academy of Music, 
always renowned for its fine acoustic properties and the 
genial atmosphere of a well-proportioned and admirably 
planned building. 

Mr. Damrosch has expended the sum of $25,000 upon 
scenery and costumes made especially for his series of 
music-dramas, and he has engaged a number of prominent 
German artists, among whom are Frau Klafsky, Friulein 
Gadski, Fraulein Stoll, Friulein Mulder, Fraulein Shilling, 
Fraulein Maurer, Fraulein Eibenschuetz, Frau Mattfeld, 
and Friiulein Milka Termina. Herr Alvary leads the list 
of tenors, among whom are theHerren Gruening, Barron 
Berthold, and Paul Lange. Herren Popovici, Mertens, 
Behrens, Stehmann,von Puttlitz, and Fisher are to appear 
as barytones and basses. 

Many of the above-mentioned singers were heard here 
during Mr. Damrosch’s last successful venture, and may 
be credited with good and earnest work. In addition to 
the Wagner dramas, Beethoven's Fidelio will be given, 
and the one exception to works of the purely German 
school is to be Mr. Damrosch’s own opera, The Scarlet 
Letter, which will be brought out in English, and produced 
with every regard to its significance as a serious American 
production, it being founded on Hawthorne's beautiful 
and familiar romance bearing the same title. 

The prospectus issued by the Philharmonic Society 
makes evident the fact that important new works are ‘to 
have their place among the standard symphonies which 
form the ground-work of the programmes for this season's 
concerts. The novelties are R. Strauss’s * Till Eulen- 
spiegel”” (a Rondo), G. W. Chadwick's dramatic overture 
** Melpomene,” Lamond’s overture entitled ‘‘ From the 
Scotch Highlands,” and the Dream Music from Hénsel 
und Gretel. The directors of the Symphony Society are 
to produce new works by Rameau and R. Strauss, and 
give the welcome tidings that Herr Rafael Joseffy is to 
appear as a soloist at one concert, while M. Marsick, an 
eminent Parisian violinist, and other distinguished artists 
have been engaged for the remainder of the series. 

With the coming of Paderewski, who is already cn his 
way over, the musical events seem to crowd rapidly upon 
us, and one may scarcely have time to breathe ere the full 
force of our regular winter's campaign has swept on, to 
continue without ceasing through the all too brief months 
of our New York season. 


‘Pa OUR PARIS 
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- I said last week, the colors in millinery this year 
will be cerise, sapphire blue, and green. Hats, in- 
stead of being wide flaring affairs that look as though 
they had lighted on the head with outstretched wings 
ready to fly away again, are in general smaller and more 
compact. Picture-hats are always worn, however, and 
they will be a special feature of this year’s fashions, when 
artistic and picturesque costumes are so much the correct 
thing. Virot has some perfectly charming things in hats 
and novelties. The first thing my eyes fell on was a love- 
ly toque, tour de cou, and muff to match, of cerise velvet. 

‘he toque had a flat oval crown of pearls and spangles, 
around which was a loose pleating of velvet, the whole 
covered with the most airy, feathery point d’esprit—black 
tulle with little black dots in it. On one side was a high 
pompon of black feathers with black aigrettes. The tour 
de cou consisted of two very wide and full box-pleatings 
of cerise velvet covered with the point d’esprit, and the 
muff was quite small, of the velvet and lace to correspond. 

But some of Virot’s velvet muffs were enormous, and 
looked like the great muffs little girls used to carry in the 
Greenaway books when we were children. One in par- 
ticular was an enormous affair of brown velvet with a 
velvet ruffle going round it, the inside filled in with many 

inked - out ruffles of yellow silk. Another novelty at 

firot’s was a sort of Marie Antoinette fichu to be worn 
outside a cape. One that we saw was in cashmere velvet 
lined with changeable silk, with tiny revers on the outside 
of the fichu, edged with a ruching of the silk. The muff 
and hat were to match—the hat nothing but a little toque 
of the velvet pinched up into an odd, fantastic shape, 
and trimmed with sable. There is so much liberty al- 
lowed in both gowns and hats this year that one can dress 
herself according to her own sweet will and what is 
becoming, aud be absolutely in fashion. At three of the 
leading dress - making houses, Beer's, Doucet’s, and Pa- 
quin’s, the styles were as absolutely different as though 
they had been in different parts of the world, in different 
years. The only thing one must have is a very full skirt. 
The corsage can take care of itself, 

Our old friend the round felt hat with brim turned up 
behind reappears at Virot’s trimmed with silk in cash- 
mere colors. There is a wide double loop on each side of 
the flat crown. A large rhinestone buckle in front, two 
loops like puffs lying on the middle of the crown, and 
bunches of black cocks’ feathers at the back springing 
from bows formed of numberless loops of black velvet. 
A black sailor hat had a crown of Pompadour silk, white 
with pink roses scattered over it, the silk put on flat and 
drawn out into a low small puff all around the crown. 
A large Louis XV. buckle was in the centre of the crown, 
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The new bonnets of chenille braided with white ribbons 
are charming, although they must be considered as only 
one out of many styles, and not a prevailing fashion. 
Fewer flowers are used on the winter hats, and more fea- 
thers, with knots of velvet to give color. One little white 
satin bonnet we noticed was es but a tiny close- 
fitting  § like a baby’s, embroidered with butterflies in 
violet and green, On one side were high standing knots 
of blue, orange, and green velvet, bunched closely togeth- 
er to look like a bunch of flowers, from which sprang a 
white aigrette. A twist of black tulle went round the 
edge of the bonnet next the face. 

oucet’s greatest novelty for this year is the revival of 
the graceful princesse backs for gowns. One of the pret- 
tiest we saw was of gray moire antique, the front cut 
off at the waist-line by a simulated blouse made of alter- 
nate strips of the moiré and fur over guipure lace, with a 
very high collar finished with box-pleated ruffles of lace 
turning over. The sleeves, like all the new sleeves, were 
very long, coming half over the hand, and finished with a 
loose turned-back cuff, filled in with a pleating of lace. 
The collars on all the new gowns, and especially on the 
new capes, are something fearful.and wonderful. Such a 
thing as a simple draped collar, except on a blouse, is ab- 
solutely unknown. Another of Doucet’s gowns with 
princesse back is of beige cloth, the front finished with a 
seal-skin vest over a blouse of guipure. This vest comes 
below the waist-line in a tiny basque, and opens in front 
in a curve, the opening narrow at the belt, wider across the 
bust, and smaller again three inches below the collar. The 
vest is bordered with a fancy galloon in gold and dull 
red, and this same galloon is used in tiny loops on the 
outside of the sleeves up to the elbows as trimming. The 
sleeve is closely fitted to above the elbow, and has two 
large puffs just below the armhole. Springing from the 
under-arm seams on either side of the princesse back is a 
belt of old-red velvet, which is brought around to the front 
and tied on one side in a very chic bow of many loops. 
Deep points of the guipure lace fall over the shoulders, 
and the collar is a very high one of the cloth edged with 
fur and filled in with box-pleated lace. 

Braids and galloons are much used for trimmings. A 
Doucet gown of green cloth had the blouse front laid in 
wide horizontal pleats, each pleat covered with what we 
used to call Hercules braid. ‘This front was opened down 
the middle over a soft white blouse of mousseline de soie, 
each edge of the opening being finished with the galloon. 

One sees very few separate blouses to be worn with any 
skirt. The Louis XV. coats, to be worn with all skirts, 
have replaced them, except for theatre blouses. Some 
lovely evening blouses that I saw had large Pompadour 
sleeves, fronts of mousseline de soie, and a coat effect 
given by a bolero of thin white silk bordered with an em- 
broidered vine in the pinks and pale blues of the dainty 
Pompadour bouquets. Embroideries are very much used 
on the revers of the Louis XV. vests, and on yokes and 
collars of all descriptions. A pretty novelty that I saw 
yesterday was in green cloth, with the front covered with 
slender lines of silver, broken at intervals. The yoke was 
entirely embroidered very lightly and delicately in silver. 
The edges of the drooping front were bordered with silver, 
and this front was slashed, with the edges of the slashes 
embroidered to fall over a mousseline de soie blouse. 

The Beer gowns this winter are simply fascinating, as 
usual, but equally impossible to describe. We saw one 
lovely evening dress worth the modest sum of 12,000 
francs, most of which was represented of course by quan- 
tities of exquisite old lace. All their evening skirts were 
cut after a new model, with very narrow open front, and 
a pleat on either side of it turned toward the front, instead 
of away from it, as in most of this year’s gowns. A love- 
ly evening dress was the Du Barry, modelled after an old- 
time gown of that old-time court favorite. It was of 
white satin embroidered in seed-pearls, with a little coat 
of green velvet with adjusted basques of lace. This is 
not a very lucid description of this beautiful gown, but I 
saw it only for a few minutes, as the pretty model sailed 
through the room and out again, and it left nothing more 
than a fleeting vision of something charming, of which I 
can only give you the colors. A black gown at Beer's 
was of a smooth flat crépon, like matelassé, and was made 
with white let in under the seams of the skirt, with a 
white collar embroidered with jets, and with a basque 
back of green velvet and green belt. Many waists are 
made to have the basques added or not, at will. A gown 
of black silk bad a deep French flounce trimmed with 
deep ovals of lace over cerise silk. The blouse bodice was 
trimmed in the same way, and’a side-pleated basque was 
added that could be taken off at pleasure. 

KaTHARINE De Forest. 





MODES IN FURS. 


(eS will be the fur wraps most worn this season, as 
they are best suited to the exigencies of the toilettes 
now in vogue. They complete round waists stylishly for 
the street, and also the coat basques that are to be worn as 
dress waists. That they do not crush large sleeves and 
are easily put on and off has long since been proved. The 
new shapes are not long enough to conceal the figure, yet 
have sufficient depth to cover the arms and keep them 
warm. The single cape will prevail, yet there are double 
capes for those who need effect of great breadth. New 
capes made by C. G. Gunther’s Sons are cut circular, fall- 
ing in full folds, though not forming a complete circle 
when spread out flatly. Some few capes have yokes, but 
the better designs taper the skins to fit smoothly at the 
top and fall plain over drooping sleeves, and this also 
tapers the dark stripes in the back of the skins in most 
effective manner, making them meet around the neck, 
then spread out above in the collar. Twenty inches is a 
favorite length for capes, but to suit all heights they vary 
from seventeen inches to thirty-two inches, They are 
completed by a very high flaring collar of the fur doubled 
so that it may be worn turned up or down. This is not 
the Medici collar with rounded fronts, but is of an English 
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shape, with oyaese corners turned down in points below 
the throat, and wired there, that the shape may be changed 
at will and held in , 

Persian lamb is the fur that will be most generally used 
for capes. It is far more durable than the.glossy baby- 
lamb, and costs from $90 upward. Seal-skin capes are 
next in choice, then black-marten, mink, the dressy chin- 
chilla, and the costly Russian sable, of which beautiful 
capes are sold for . Ermine capes are reserved for 
evening wear. Very light linings of brocades or of plain 
satin are used in the darkest furs, as the great fulness of 
the cape often throws the lining into view. For elderly 
ladies the longest ca of Persian, mink, or sable are 
lined with brocades of brown or black grounds with nas- 
turtium-yellow flowers. The light brocades for linings 
have ribbon and bouquet designs in Louis Seize style. 
There are no trimmings on the lower edge of capes in the 
way of a border. Sometimes another fur is added in the 
way of a deep collarette very effectively, and this may be 
bordered by the fur of the cape. There are also fanciful 
fur capes for evening completed by a jabot of white lace 
holding a cluster of large velvet flowers of the richest 
colors, Seal-skin, the most generally becoming of all 
furs, is especially liked for double capes, the upper cape 
going broadly out over the shoulders and half-way down 
the back. Similar capes are made in Persian lamb and 
chinchilla, and range from seventeen to thirty inches in 


depth. 

By way of variety furriers make a hes stylish cape 
with stole fronts reaching almost to the foot and quite 
short across the back. It is made broad by great epau- 
lettes fulled on the shoulders. This comes in the richest 
Russian sable-skins and in all the furs now generally 
worn, The victorine, or scarf, is a novel shape, a round 
elbow cape twelve or fourteen inches deep drooping from 
the shoulders, and with long slender points added in front 
to hang straight, or to be drawn to the left at the waist- 
line somewhat in fichu fashion. This is one of the few 
garments that are bordered with another fur, as seal-skin 
with a border of fishertail, or a Persian-lamb victorine 
trimmed with black marten or black fox. 


FUR COATS AND JACKETS. 


Though relegated to a second place by many, there are 
others who prefer coats and jackets for fur garments. 
These are now limited to Persian lamb and seal - skin. 
They have immense sleeves, each made of four skins, and 
the armholes are enlarged as much as is consistent with 
a good fit, yet it is still a struggle to get into fur jackets 
unless one wears a silk waist with soft crushable sleeves. 
Plain untrimmed jackets are most often bought, while 
those of previous seasons are modernized by combining 
with chinchilla, black marten, or sable, used as revers, 
epaulettes, or a collarette. Bordering of another fur is sel- 
dom seen. The gayest porcelain buttons decorated with 
Watteau figures and framed in rhinestones are used in 
pairs just at the waist-line where the revers start. Double- 
breasted jackets of seal-skin have two rows of large 
tortoise-shell buttons with eyes down the front. 

Twenty-four inches is the popular length of seal-skin 
jackets that have straight double-breasted fronts with 
wide pointed revers that may be covered with the same 
velvety seal or With chinchilla, The back is closely but 
easily fitted to the waist-line and is very full below. A 
turned -over collar matches the revers. The immense 
sleeves are pleated into the armholes as if they were of 
the most pliable cloth, having a broad box-pleat on top to 
give the long-shouldered effect, and folded in three fan 
pleats each side. The lining is of brown brocade. This 
jacket, made entirely of seal-skin, comes in three lengths, 
twenty-four, thirty, and thirty-six inches. It is also made 
of Persian lamb. 

Single-breasted jackets of seal-skin are closely fitted, 
both front and back, and have long revers of chinchilla 
or of black marten, starting in a point at the waist-line 
and extending up wider to cross the back as a full, deep 
ruffled collar. A high inner collar is made of the two 
kinds of fur—seal-skin next the throat and black marten 
outside. Sleeves of extraordinary size, wide even below 
the elbow, are tapered to a cuff of the trimming fur. 
Two painted porcelain buttons are at the waist front 
where the revers start. Persian-lamb jackets of this style 
have revers of chinchilla or of black marten. 

The longest fur coats shown measure thirty-six inches, 
and are for midwinter wear, for sleighing, and for very 
tall women. They are double-breasted and straight in 
front, with fitted back and sides, the back below the waist 
being left open down the middle. They have broad- 
pointed revers reaching out on large gigot sleeves. These 
come in both Persian lamb and seal-skin, without trim- 
ming, and are chosen by conservative women who will 
not adopt the short coats. 


NEW COLLARS AND BOAS. 


Small pieces of fur are exceedingly attractive this sea- 
son, and will do much toward rejuvenating coats and 
jackets of cloth or velvet left over from former winters. 
Full ruffled collars of chinchilla extend nine to twelve 
inches deep or the shoulders, back, and bust, then curve 
upward in a high flaring collar that has fur inside and 
out. The long-shouldered effect, so much talked about, 
is seen in these collars as well as in the capes. Though 
especially chic in chinchilla, the same collar is made up in 
sable, mink, seal, Persian lamb, black marten, and the old- 
time stone - marten, which is once more in favor. The 
linings of Louis Seize brocades are in dainty light colors. 

One graceful collar is made with a yoke, the lower part 
box-pleated to it like a ruffle as though it were velvet in- 
stead of fur. This is in seal-skin, Persian lamb, or mink. 
A square-back sailor collar, with short shoulders that pass 
within the sleeves, is shown for young women and young 
girls. Chinchilla, seal, Persian lamb, and black marten 
are fashioned in this way. It is said these will complete 
yachting suits worn in the Mediterranean during the win- 
ter, and in more northern seas next season. 

The new boas are simply fascinating with their cascades 
and jabots of tails, row upon row, sometimes fourteen in 
number. The new fur boa is round, but is rather 
flat, and is three or four inches deep around the neck, 
laps at the throat, with its short ends covered with a 
fringe of fur tails that have a charming and becoming 
effect. Russian-sable boas, though quite short, are broad, 
and after crossing at the throat, have fourteen sable tails 
pendent, seven from each end. Similar boas are of mink, 
black marten, and other fluffy furs. Only fluffy furs can 
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be used in this way, the tails of the velvetlike chinchilla 
being so stiff and straight as to be of no use for this pur- 
pose. Other boas have the tails in rows, and are called 
waterfall boas. Another pretty on is a very short 
stole of sable with tails drooping all over it. A new boa 
is of four whole fluffy sable-skins, the paws being used 
as well as the tails. Another of two sable-skins well 
marked with dark stripes has eight tails arranged in rows 
across the short ends of the front. Mink-skins are next 
in favor,and the stone-marten fur makes exceedingly pretty 
boas. To brighten up a sable collar for wearing at the 
theatre furriers use a jabot of appliqué lace or of creamy 
Bruges, and add just below the throat some large richly 
colored chrysanthemums held in place by a bunch of 
sable tails. A very fine chinchilla collar has a cluster of 
purplish-pink velvet roses thrust in a jabot of real lace. 


LARGE MUFFS. 


The Marie Antoinette muff is the extreme novelty of 
the moment. It is more than a yard in width, is quite 
soft, and is perfectly flat, the ends being left open instead 
of being drawn together. The arms can be thrust in it 
up to the elbow, though it is too widely open to be very 
warm. It is mostly made in sable and other costly furs. 

All muffs are larger, and the round muff of increased 
size with a fur lining will be most comfortable, and prob- 
ably most popular. A large round muff and collar of fox 
bleuté will give an attractive finish to black and dark col- 
ored costumes, as its blue-gray shades contrast well with 
many of the prevailing colors for cloth and velvet gowns. 
Fluffy furs are most effective in muffs of the new large 
sizes, but Persian-lamb and seal-skin muffs are similarly 
made. 

FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS. 

Among comfortable and very chic garments to wear 
when coaching, sleighing, and in open carriages are driv- 
ing coats of light tan-colored box-cloth with trimming 
and lining of black bear-skin. These are long redingotes 
covering the wearer from neck to foot. The easily fitted 
back has no seam down the middle of the waist, and the 
straight front is double-breasted. All the seams sare 
strapped with inch-wide bands of cloth stitched on. The 
front only has the lining of bear-skin, which extends up in 
a revers collar. As the back is always sat upon, a lining 
of satin is sufficient. The sleeves are of great size. While 
young ladies delight in these great coats, those more elder- 
y are provided with large long capes of black matelassé 
silk with a collar of black-marten fur. They are warmly 
lined throughout with black jeannette-skins. For them 
are also immense circular cloaks of the richest black bro- 
cades, cut long and extremely full, and lined with gray fur 
made entirely of the backs of squirrels. ‘These are fur- 
nished with a fur-lined hood hooked about the throat, and 
of a new shape, far more graceful and becoming than any 
yet seen. 

EVENING CLOAKS. 


The newest evening wraps, copying the cloaks of Chi- 
nese mandarins,are long straight garments reaching below 
the knee, and sometimes five yards around. They have 
immense sleeves straight from armhole to wrist, and 
are made of light-colored brocades in stripes or ribbon de- 
signe lined with all-white fur, and completed by a shawl 
collar of ermine. Pink and green together are lovely in 
these brocaded cloaks. They are sometimes forty inches 
long, but are so full that they do not crush the most del- 
icate ball gown of tulle or chiffon. Simpler cloaks are 
deep round capes of light brocaded silk lined with ermine 
and finished with a collar of either ermine or chinchilla. 
This comes in yellow, pink, gray, or white bengaline with 
satin blossoms sunk in the deep reps of the silk. Two 
kinds of fur are seen in other evening cloaks, one royal 
garment combining ermine and Russian sable, the whole 
lined with pinkish-mauve satin. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


Trimmings of fur will be more used this winter than 
they have ever been. Narrow fur bands of one, two, or 
three inches trim cloth and velvet dresses. Mink - tail 
bands are most commended by the modistes, but are cost- 
ly, as the furriers say they are scarce. Persian-lamb bands 
are equally popular and less costly, and sable bands are 
chosen by those who can afford them. French dress- 
makers use furs very much as they do velvet or satin. 
Thus they make bretelles of Persian bands five or six 
inches wide, with a bow of the fur on each shoulder. The 
stock-collar is also of this fur, with a bow of the same at 
the back. Stocks of lace, velvet, or satin are narrowl 
edged at the top with mink, sable, or Persian lamb. Blac 
silk dresses for both house and street have a deep colla- 
rette of Astrakhan or Persian lamb sewed on permanently 
and trimmed in front with a jabot of white appliqué lace. 
High belts or corselets of fur are made like those of vel- 
vet, reaching up to the bust inside open jacket fronts, and 
there are also belts of fur reaching entirely around the 
waist to match the stock-collar. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 


Children will wear collars and capelets of chinchilla, 
beaver, ermine, and of the crinkled white mandarin lamb 
which children’s dressmakers call Thibet fur. Small muffs 
are of fur matching these little pieces. Bands of mink 
and of seal-skin in inch-wide rows trim the velvet collars 
of girls’ frocks, and the crinkled black and white Thibet 
furs trim their cloaks. 

VARIETIES. 


Buttons are a great feature in this season’s trimming, 
some of those of rhinestones costing sixteen francs each 
abroad. One fancy with the modistes is to utilize large 
tailor buttons by covering them with spangles in Oriental 
colors. There are also lengthwise rows of the smallest 
pearl buttons seen unexpectedly amid rich materials on 
vests and full fronts of wool gowns. 

To get Oriental effects in vests the quaintest silk hand- 
kerchiefs are used, a single kerchief, border and all, being 
laid in fine accordion-pleats for a vest. With dark blue 
zibeline gowns a red handkerchief with palms of many 
colors is very effective. 

Among the colors most liked are mulberry, damson, 
and heather-bloom shades. Dark brown cloth is trimmed 
with velvet of capucine tint, which is the well-known nas- 
turtium yellow of rich dark shades. Damson and mul- 
berry are trimmed with light emerald-green veivet. 

A great deal of white lace will be used for trimming 
winter dresses. The present preference is for appliqué 
lace and for bits of old Bruges. 





HINTS FOR HOME DECORATION. 
BY M. ©, HUNGERFORD 


TNHERE is a make of canvas known by the descriptive 
| name of “leviathan,” that makes needle-work very 
easy of accomplishment. It is used for portiére decora- 
tion. for rug borders, and in similar ways, but never for 
smaller pieces like sofa pillows or chair backs. In mak 
ing a portiére any firm close material may be chosen 
Among cheap fabrics suitable for the purpose denim is 
one of the best, as it bears the added weight of the needle- 
wrought canvas without disturbance to the large artistic 
folds into which it very naturally falls when hung with 
sufficient fulness 

A strip of leviathan canvas ten or twelve inches wide, 
and cross the curtain from selvage to 


long enough to 
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selvage, is worked in a very large pattern, and sewed, 
after it is finished, upon the portiére, contrary to the usu 
al method, which is to baste the canvas on the material, 
and then work the design through the cloth, afterward 
drawing out the threads of the canvas. When the lat 
ter is of fine quality and the portiére is made of deli 
cate silk, the effect is almost as dainty as if the flowers 
were laid on by an artist's brush. But modern life is al 
most too full for such fine work, and the coarse sketchy 
embroidery on heavy canvas is bold and rather effective, 
with the blessed advantage of being so quickly done that 
one’s needle can cover half a yard of it in a long summer 
day. The stitch is not the close and conscientious one 
known as.sampler or Berlin stitch, which can neither be 
slighted nor hurried, but a dashing square stitch which 
crosses threads enough to work four of the regulation 
cross-stitches, That is, nine holes. are occupied ; first a 
large cross made from corner to corner, then a small half- 
cross taken over it in the middle to hold down the long 
crossed bars, This method exaggerates the design im- 
mensely, so that even a small flower extends itself enotgh 
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to fill the width of the canvas strip. The ground between 
the flowers can be filled in solidly with the big cross- 
stitches, or all of the canvas exposed may be filled with 
straight lines or long running stitches taken with coarse 
knitting-wool. In working the pattern double zephyr 
may be used. Much richness is given if one of the shades 
is worked with heavy rope silk. On a pale mignonette- 
green denim portiére red poppies on a light pink ground 
makes an agreeable show- 
ing. Astripe of ivy leaves 
in natural shades is very 
effective on buff denim. 

A bright example of 
tasteful economy is the por- 
tiére dividing sitting-room 
from studio in a well-known 
artist’s cottage. The ma- 
terial is a rather nice quality 
of burlaps in the usual bis- 
cuit-color. The decoration 
is a broad cross stripe made 
by working a number of 
successive rows of hone 
comb stitch, which is engi 
loose, open button-holing, a 
stitch much used for filling 
in large outlined circles or 
other open patterns, but 
quite changed in appearance 
by being executed in a co- 
lossal manner, as ih the 
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ve re instance. The button-holing is done upon the 
urlaps with green wool and a paler green knitting-silk, 
both threaded at once into a large darning-needle. After 
four or five rows of the lacy stitch were worked, clusters 
of the same stitch were made to represent points—-that is, 
five stitches at the top, then three below them, then one; 
in the last stitch were worked four or five straight, inch- 
long, vertical stitches with the wool alone, to represent a 
small tassel, terminating each point. In making this ex- 
travagantly coarse honeycomb-work there should be a 
space of nearly an inch between the stitches. 

For use upon a steamer a lap-rug can be easily made by 
taking a blanket of the size used for cribs, and cover- 
ing all the space between the end bordering with this same 
aoneycombing, worked with wool or silk the color of the 
woven-in border, which is generally black. A fringe of 
the same color can be tied in across the ends. 

A sofa cushion of great elegance is offered for sale at 
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one of the woman’s exchanges. It is made of soft, heavy, 
fawn-colored silk, with a richly brocaded figure of the 
same color upon its surface. The figure, which is a 
poppy of considerable size, has been worked around with 
long and short stitch in shades of dark and light crimson. 
The petals are thus heavily outlined, but not too entirely 
covered to conceal the delicate brocaded centre. 

The figure on another silk made up into a pillow is a 
fleur - de-lis three inches long and proportionately wide. 
The figures, which are upon an electric-blue ground, are 
outlined with dark blue silk couching, and covered with- 
in the lines with a lattice-work of Japanese gold thread. 
Perhaps an experienced embroiderer will know that the 
‘*Jattice” is a sort of diagonal darning, with the threads 
put in quite far apart, and a cross-stitch of another color 
taken across each intersection to hold the threads in place 
In this case the cross-stitch securing the gold lines is made 
with light blue silk. The pillow, which is very large, is 
bordered by a frill of soft India twilled silk the same 
shade of blue as the couching that outlines the figures 
Over the frill is laid a very delicate gold lace of the kind 
which is woven like torchon edging. 

An authority, which gives very reliable information 
regarding fancy- work and room decoration, says that 
doubled ruffles of India or surah silk are favorite borders 
for many things beside sofa cushions. Especial mention 
is made of their use upon the dark green billiard-cloth 
cover for a large table. A Greek pattern of gold-colored 
embossed galloon three-quarters of an inch broad is sewed 
on eight inches above the edge, which is covered by a frill 
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of gold-colored double surah silk, 
just showing below a wider one 
of green silk 

Persons who are fond of cro 
cheting and knitting will find the 
firm, wiry linen cord which comes 
in many colors very satisfactory 
for making laundry-bags, slipper- 
cases, shoe-bags,and all similar 
things which require to be close 
and strong. For such uses af- 
ghan stitch or the close single 
crochet is best If the article is 
to be knitted, any of the plain 
stitches are preferable to those 
which are open or fanciful. One 
of the pretty, useful things that 
can be made in this way is a 
night-gown-case—a sort of flat 
envelope - shaped receptacle in 
which the night-gown may be 
hidden in the daytime. The cases 
are often made of piqué, and dec 
orated with braiding or embroid 
ery If the bed is dressed in 
white, a piqué case is more ap 
propriate to rest on it through 
the day than any other, but when 
a silk quilt is used, a crocheted or 
knitted case of a harmonious col- 
or is quite in accord If coarse 
enough thread or cord is used, no 
lining will be needed to give firm 
ness. No directions for shaping 
the article are necessary in any 
case, as a paper pattern modelled 
upon the plan of a greatly en 
larged square envelope can be cut 
and used for a guide When fin 
ished the sides should be sewed 
up, the upper part left open, and 
the overlapping flap furnished 
with ribbon strings to tie it down 
when in use 

There are pretty cases for hand 
kerchiefs or for veils or neck-ties, 
made in the orthodox shape for 
such things, of knitting-silk ino 
white or a delicate color. The 
stitch used should be as open and 
lacelike as may be, and an inter 
lining of the same color should be 
laid under the crocheted or knit- 
ted piece. It is quite possible for 
a silk or linen handkerchief-case 
that bas become shabby to be 
used as a foundation for a cro 
cheted silk cover made to fit it 
exactly. A pretty design is made 
by working rosettes or daisies in 
blue knitting -silk and joining 
them by bars of crochet-work. 
An easier way is to crochet or 
knit a piece in one of the pretty 
patterns used for the long wrists 
of mittens or the feet on open- 
work stockings 

The universal liking for white 
linen photograph-frames. delicate- 
ly decorated with embroidery in 
colored silks is not at all on the 
wane. Needle-workers are still 
very busy with them, and in all 
probability the result of their la- 
bors will be a supply of most 
acceptable Christmas gifts to 
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their friends. There are few who would look with dis- 
dain upon such presents. Hitherto most of the embroid- 
ered frames have been. made in the size required for 
cabinet portraits, but now the linen comes stamped in de- 
signs suitable for mounting pictures several times that 
size. The pasteboard foundations are sold with the 
stamped linen, and a little practice makes one very adroit 
in covering the frames neatly. After the linen is worked 
it should be washed and ironed, unless the worker has 
been abnormally careful in her handling of it while exe- 
cuting the embroidery. It should be stitched smoothly 
over the pasteboard, and held in place by long stitches 
taken across the back or by the judicious use of glue. 
The easel support that usually accompanies the unmade 
frame can be added if desired, but the large pictures are 
better adapted for hanging on the wall. To protect the 
white linen from soil, and also to add a finish to the 
mount, it is desirable to have it mounted in passe-partout 
form,.the embroidered frame making a beautiful substi- 
tute for the white or gray paper mats. The glass that 
goes over both linen and picture should be of unimpeach- 
able character, or the linen will not look pure and white 
beneath it. 

Among the dainty small frames offered for sale at one 
of the watering-place fancy-work stands were strings of 
hearts, held together by a long gilded arrow. Each heart 
was a small white linen frame appropriately decorated with 
embroidered forget-me-nots surrounding an oval open 
space large enough to accommodate the pictured face on 
a carte de visite. From three to five hearts are strung 
on the arrow, which is to be fastened to the wall hori- 
zontally. 

A very ingenious woman, who scorns the fancy needle- 
work that occupies so many idle summer hours, has in- 
vented an employment for herself that is worth imitating. 
She transforms plain boxes into very pretty glove-hold- 
ers, work-boxes, and toilet or comb cases by a simple pro- 
cess of decoration. She procures a wooden box of the 
kind that druggists or silversmiths use, which, as the 
reader knows, are made of thin smooth wood. Cigar- 
boxes are also appropriated for her purpose, but before 
decorating they must first be painted, as their dark color 
might affect some parts of the decoration. 

In using one of the whitewood boxes, an arabesque or 
scroll pattern is cut out of paper and lightly pasted upon 














the wood. The exposed surface is then covered with a 
brown stain. The paper is taken off, and the pattern cut 
out shallowly with a tool something like a palette-knife but 
smaller. The groove is then filled in with a composition 
that excellently imitates silver. The mixture can be pre- 
pared for use at a paint-shop, as it may be troublesome 
for an amateur. Melt any quantity of the purest and 
best grain tin, adding pure quicksilver while it is in fu- 
sion, and stirring until it is brought to a paste, which if 
too soft will require more tin, and more quicksilver if not 
fluid enough. When the composition is cold it must be 
pounded or ground up and mixed with a little size. After 
the pattern is filled up 
with the composition 
the box will appear to 
be beautifully inlaid 
with silver. The box 
may have a coat of 
white varnish to bring 
out the color of the 
wood. To decorate a 
cigar - box a coat of 
black enamel paint 
should be put on, and, 
when dry, sand-paper- 
ed to rub down any 
trace of the brush. 
Afterward it should 
have two coats of lac 
quer or piano varnish 
Then lines or grooves 
may be indented to re 
ceive the silver inlay 
The pattern should be 
of the simplest, as the 
wood cannot be cut eas 
ily, like pine, and there is also fear of chipping the paint 

Some one who likes to bring reminiscences of the sum- 
mer woods into winter town life has made pretty cologne 
bottle stands for bureau or dressing-table of spruce or 
hemlock cones. The pipelike foundation is made of 
pasteboard, with a little disk of the same sewed into one 
end. Tea-lead or fine shot is put in to give solidity, and 
another disk is pushed in to cover the weighting. The 
outside is then covered with an overlapped arrangement 
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of the flakelike sections into which the cone naturally 
divides upon being broken apart. These can be sewed or 
glued to the pasteboard 

A pretty rustic trinket-tray, to put on the bureau or 
dressing - case, to correspond with the bottle - holders, is 
made by arranging the cove flakes upon a small Japanese 
wooden plate. They can be secured to the wood by the 
use of liquid glue. Both sides of the plate must be cov- 
ered, excepting the bottom of the outside. I have seen a 
plate where the flakes were arranged to form roses on 4 
ground made of the tiniest flakes set in even lines. Some 
persons varnish this cone-work for the sake of greater 
facility in dusting, and also with an idea that the varnish 
brings out the color very finely 


DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS.* 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


CHAPTER XXVI 

( LD Luxborough shuddered to its depths with honest 

disgust at the news of Mildred’s runaway marriage. 
The women were most vehement. David was a monster, 
Milly a mercenary little minx. She never had been con- 
tent with the footing in society which her birth gave her, 
but made vulgar pretences of fashion. All of the poor 
little woman’s secret devices to make a show—her cheap 
suppers, her paste pearls, her home-made Worth gowns— 
had, it appeared, been known to them for years, and were 
now dragged to remembrance amid shrill peals of laugh- 
ter. The men, according to the wont of men, said little, 
but felt themselves to be quite judicial in their remarks. 
Plunkett, they declared, was a lout, a mere bag of money. 
No doubt the poor little girl had been forced into the 
thing. Nobody could look into that innocent face and 
suspect her of any worldly wisdom. Most probably the 
old doctor had contrived the bargain and sale. A lazy 
crank, who had given up work to prowl about picture- 
shops! They bad an idea, too, that Anne had some share 
in the ugly job. What could you expect of an eccentric, 
strong - minded female? A very likely person to drive 
that soft, feminine little thing into it. They were amused 
at their wives’ censure of Milly. But when, they said, 
were women ever just to a pretty woman? 

Meanwhile Anne, more than anybody else, bore the 
brunt of the blow. The catastrophe in the household 
tore away all that was false and factitious in the girl as a 
sudden death would have done. She said nothing. What- 
ever was her opinion of Mildred’s marriage, nobody has 
ever heard it to this day 

When David's despatch, announcing the wedding, came 
that night, the doctor raged through the house, sobbing 
and trembling like a child 

‘*She has disgraced us! 
again!” he cried 

It was Anne who thought of John Soudé. 

“Yes, write to him, Nancy. Icannot. Tell him I have 
cast her off. She is no child of mine!” 

‘*T will telegraph him. He must not be left to see it in 
a chance newspaper,” she said. 

I will write to him to-morrow, then. I will wash my 
hands of the whole foul business. I will tell him that I 
disown her. Never speak her name to me again!” 

['wo days later a letter came from Mildred, dated in 
New York, quite calm and affectionate, but with a slight 
tone of authority. They were about to sail for Havre, 
and would not return until the fall. She enclosed a check 
for five thousand dollars. ‘‘ David gave it to me to-day 
to throw away, if I chose. But I choose to give it to zee 
dear papa. Deposit it at once. The interest will lighten 
your current expenses. When I return I will see to in- 
vesting it, and any other sum which I can give you, in a 
permanent way. I hope now to make your life and 
Anne’s more comfortable, my dear father.” 

** We will deposit it for her,” said Anne, 
not draw the interest. We will pay our own way. 
are partners now, daddy. Just you and I.” 

‘Yes. We won't use the money, of course. It is blood. 
money, in my opinion. But it was sweet in Milly to send 
it, Anne? Very! I’m sure I hope that we can pay our 
way. But you must put your shoulder to the wheel. 
This grind is telling on me. I haven’t long to stay in the 
world, Nancy, and I must give myself now wholly to pure 
science. I can’t be bothered with butchers’ bills.” 

Anne put her shoulder to the wheel with a will. The 
bills were paid more promptly now that there was no pre- 
tence of fashion to keep up. If she had lost faith in her 
father’s consecration to pure science she did not bint it. 
When he sat down to write about his microbes she always 
left a new novel near him, and went out of the room. 
She contrived excursions to New York or to the theatre, 
which they enjoyed as keenly as mice do their play when 
the cat is gone. 

But when Mr. Mears shared his thoughts with Anne, 
she rose into an ecstatic fervor very different from this 
jog-trot happiness. He gave her work twice a week in 
Blockley Almshouse, in Philadelphia, and she would walk 
through the wards rapt in pious ecstasy. The paupers 
were so wretched and vile, and she—‘‘ Sent of God!” she 
would say to herself. ‘Sent of God to them! I! Stupid 
Nancy Warrick!” Mears's purity and unworldliness im- 
pressed her more and more as the months passed. When 
her father joked about him it hurt her as if he had jeered 
at her religion. She began to have queer thrills of awe 
when the man spoke to her. 

Mrs. Dane and Mr. Franciscus came out one day in Sep- 
tember to luncheon, and left the table in high -humor. 

‘* A delicious meal, my dear!” Paul said, gallantly, when 
they were out on the porch. ‘‘ Who would have thought 
our little De Sta#l would turn out a good cook?” He saun- 
tered out to the stable. Cousin Talla laughed. 

‘* How like a man!” she said. “ As if a clever woman 
would not be clever in a kitchen! I think we can venture 
to sit down here,” dropping into a hickory rocking-chair. 
Anne sat down on the steps at her feet, and Mrs. Dane 
talked on. ‘‘ There was frost this morning, but the sun 
is warm. You ought to have some fancy-work. In my 
generation girls did not sit with their hands crossed like 
that. But you'll do, Anne, you'll do!” nodding affection- 
ately down at the dark, sparkling face upturned to hers. 
‘I said to Paul this morning, ‘Anne is wholly satisfac- 
tory.’ As for Mildred, the thing is monstrous! A girl 


I will never hear her name 


** But we will 
We 
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should be duly prudent, of course, and that Soudé en 
ment was pure madness. Those people were only well- 
bred paupers. A due prudence, of course—but—David 


Plunkett! Why, my dear, he is brutal. Did 
see him gorge terrapin? Not all of his hundred millions 
can make me forget that sight. Oh! I didn’t mean to 
worry you, Anne,” with a quick glance at the girl’s face. 
** But, as I told you, I said to Paul, ‘ Anne will vindicate 
the family honor.’ You're such a good daughter, so loyal 
and tender, and a careful little housekeeper, and taking a 
prominent part in public charitable work, too. Oh, these 
things tell, child, in the world’s eye! ‘Let your light so 
shine,’ we are commanded. And Luxborough is watch- 
ing you, Anne.” 

Anne laughed. 
trifle,” she said. 

** Don’t say snappish things like that. Nothing kills a 
girl socially so fast as a sarcastic habit. There is no 
dearth of intelligence in old Luxborough, and it is watch- 
ing you,” she repeated, significantly. There was no an- 
swer. ‘* You will have a warm welcome when you take 
your rightful place in society there,” she added, tenta- 
tively. Still Anne made no reply. 

Cousin Julia put her arm around hershoulder. ‘‘I ask 
no questions, Nancy,” she said, tenderly. ‘‘Still— You 
seem like a daughter to us—Paul and me. It will make 
us very happy to see you Mr. Mears’s wife.” She felt 
the girl’s body start and shrink beneath her arm, and 


ou ever 


“It usually is occupied with some 


smiled to herself. ‘ He is a great and a good man. You 
will have a commanding position, where you can help 
many people. And much more—much! Mr. Mears be- 


longs to the oldest family in Luxborough. His income—” 

** Oh, he is more than all that!” said Anne, vehemently. 
** He is like St. Augustine. He lives away up there above 
other people—” 

‘**Then why in Heaven’s name don’t you decide to live 
with him?” Mrs. Dane broke in, sharply. 

‘*For one thing, I’m not fit. Oh, Cousin Julia, you 
don’t understand. If I fasted and prayed for years I 
should not be fit to be that man’s wife, nor to help him in 
his work.” 

‘* Fasted and prayed! Fiddlesticks! If you made some 
new gowns and baked cake for your wedding, you would 
be much more in the line of your duty,” cried Mrs. Dane, 
angrily. Then controlling herself, she took Anne’s hand 
gently. ‘‘ You wish to help him, dear?” she said. ‘* You 
have been groping all of your life for some great work. 
Here it is. God gives it to you. You see that you ought 
to do it?’ 

There was a long silence. 

** Well,” dropping her hand with an impatient sigh, 
‘*we will not talk of it any more to-day. Here comes 
Paul with the buggy. I must go. Will you bring out 
my cloak, dear? Oh, look, Anne! Who is that coming 
up from the station with your father? It looks like that 
man Calhoun.” 

“Yes. Itis Brooke,” said Mr. Franciscus. 
wait to welcome him home.” 

**T am not anxious to do it, Heaven knows! A coarse- 

rained, loutish fellow! I thought we were rid of him,” 
Mrs. Dane said, irritably, with a furtive glance at Anne. 
** They told me he had found work somewhere?” 

“Yes. So he had,” said Mr. Franciscus, leisurely, 
stroking his horse. ‘‘ But Brodie, to whom he mortgaged 
the farm, had an opening in California, and he offered to 
lease the place to Calhoun. He was telling me about it 
yesterday. He expected Brooke to-day. They think it 
will pay as a dairy farm.” 

‘*Ah, cows?” sniffed Cousin Julia, contemptuously. 
** Well, I should think Mr. Calhoun had found the right 
niche for himself—tending cattle and selling milk.” 

**Julia!” said Franciscus, sternly, ‘‘ you women are al- 
ways blind in your ee of a man who does not be- 
long to your set! You know, as well as I do, why Cal- 
houn is penniless and homeless at his time of life.” 

‘I know that his brother is said to have ruined him. 
Well, Paul, I may be weak-minded and a woman, but one 
faculty I have. Iam a judge of character; and Edward 
has always seemed to me the finer man of the two. Ec- 
centric, 1 grant. But he has soul—genius! The other is 
a clod.” 

Paul laughed. ‘“ Ned’s eccentricity has turned into a 
new channel now, Brodie told me. He has taken to opium 
this summer. Brooke took him away from the Soudés, 
and has had the doctors at work to cure him. But—Ned 
has found one thing at last in which he can persevere.” 

‘Opium? Oh!” said Mrs. Dane, with a shudder. ‘‘ And 
Brooke has taken him in hands? It’s a job for life. Well, 
he és a good fellow,” she said, frankly, finding that Anne 
was not in hearing. She had gone in for the cloak, and 
coming back, she stood waiting, watching the short, stout 
man as he climbed the slope to the house. 

“ As indifferently, thank Heaven!” thought Mrs. Dane, 
“‘as if he were a cart-horse!” 

Mr. Franciscus, too, scanned Calhoun with a critical eye. 
He could appreciate his sweet moral nature, but he could 
not forgive his kneed trousers and slovenly neck-tie. A 
man, he held, should look to his hat and gloves if he 
were going to the stake. 

** Poor devil!” he said to Anne, “‘he is going down hill 
fast! There are some men born to ill luck. There’s a 
God over all, too. It’s queer! That fellow started as a 
boy with high ambitions, and he has done the best he 
could, yet for the rest of his life be will sell quarts of 
milk, und be the keeper of a drunkard.” 

‘*Nothing more than that?” said Anne, pod 6 She 
was looking intently at Brooke, who took off his hat and 
waved it to her in the old boyish way. But his beard 
she saw was grizzled; bis look that of a middle-aged man 
who had fought hard and been worsted. There was a 
history in his face which never had been there before. 
She leaned over the railings; the blood rushed to her 
head, She could not breathe, so eager was her—curios- 
ity. What was this story hinted in his face? It never 
had been there before! 

“No, I do not see any chance for him,” said Mr. Fran- 
ciscus, judicially. ‘Men do not win fame or fortune 

a milk, especially when loaded with a weight like 

ward. And opium-eaters live long. How are you, 
Mr. Calhoun? You are welcome home!” going down to 
him gayly, with outstretched hand. Mrs. Dane, too, was 
polite and friendly. There was a little flurry of welcomes 
and questions and good-byes, and then Mr. Frencioozs ond 
Mrs. —_ drove away. 

(v0 am conTinvED.) 
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HOW TO LOSE FLESH. 


.THE TESTIMONY OF ONE WHO HAS SUFFERED AND 
BEEN REDEEMED. 


T began after an illness and a diet of milk—a gradual 

and persistent accumulation of flesh that grew with 

years, until the lines of the figure were destroyed, propor- 
tions marred, and the woman felt her own identity lost. 

There was twice as much of her, she used to say, as 
there had been before, and she did not-know how to adapt 
herself to her new possession. She felt apologetic in her 
attitude to old friends who had not seen her for some time, 
as though when she met them she must atone for having 
brought so much more with her than they had expected. 

She became, under the weight of her new responsibility, 
self-conscious, self-depreciative, sensitive, worried, hope- 
less, and helpless. Her taste was shocked, her sensibili- 
ties wounded. There seemed no escape, no remedy. Her 
sympathetic friends, too sorry for her to be truthful, re- 
fused to acknowledge any undue increase of size. They 
reasoned against her anxieties with false platitudes, and 
never confessed her awkwardness. She might have be- 
lieved them, but that one day, when in a summer dress 
that weighed little, she tipped the scales at two hundred 
and seven. She never forgot the sensation. 

It was then she determined to conquer herself. After 
much study and looking about she determined upon a re- 
gimen. She instantly gave up sugar in tea or coffee, and 
milk at any time. For two months she took for breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner only beefsteak and toast, and now 
and then spinach and lettuce; always oranges—oranges in 
plenty. She drank with this clear coffee or tea. Some- 
times she took claret. She limited the amount of water 
taken through the day to one quart, or at most three pints. 
Some of this she drank hot before or after meals. Often 
she squeezed the juice of a lemon init. When the two 
months were over and the flesh had begun to diminish 
she ate other vegetables and fruit, corn, peaches, celery, 
but never any vegetable that grew underground—potatoes, 
onions, parsnips, turnips, or beets. She never ate — and 
this was her most important rule—she never ate any- 
thing fermenting in character, any pears, plums, grapes, or 
sweets. Because bread has a fermenting quality in it, she 
always toasted itdry. Pudding she never touched, sauces 
nor cake. If any food Jed to flatulency in any form she 
knew at once it was a food to be avoided. beandty, 
after the first few months, she allowed herself now and 
then an occasional sweet or an ice, but never as a habit. 

She relied but little upon exercise, except to walk regu- 
larly every day. She never rode in a horse-car without 
first stopping to think whether she could not walk the dis- 
tance as well without fatigue. She always, in fact, avoided 
fatigue when she could—fatigue leading to relaxation of 
the muscles, as she discovered, and a kind of puffiness of 
the flesh. There was then less resistance to fatty forma- 
tions. 

In a year the woman lost forty pounds, and this without 
exhausting herself or ae her body to violent tests. 
Her digestion never was so perfect, her color and her gen- 
eral health improved. No wrinkles showed themselves, the 
adaptations through all her system having been gradual. 

The first few months of the régime she considers critical. 
It is then that the new habits of the body are being formed, 
and self-denial, self-control, careful guidance, and a rigid 
sense of duty are of paramount importance. The suffer- 
ings are all jn the early stages, and the sufferings then are 
only those of controlling some appetite fora sweet. After 
that, self-mastery becomes easy, and with self-mastery an 
occasional indulgence leads to no harm—occasional mean- 
— in many months. 

he woman still holds to her system of living, out of 
reference, and because she means to lose, as she says, at 
east twenty pounds more. 


CONCERNING THE HANDS. 


a ie is so distinguished, so aristocratic,” exclaims the 
hero of a modern novel, speaking of his mistress’s 
hands—‘‘ It is so distinguished, so aristocratic, to possess 
a beautiful hand. I even think at times that there is 
something symbolic in it. Those hands, with their taper- 
ing fingers and unrivalled eget of outline, seem the 
symbol of the magic power, the mysterious dominion, that 
the human spirit holds and exercises, without the inter- 
vention of material force, over all those visible things that 
are the creation of God by a direct act of His will, and 
which man, as the instrument of God, improves and com- 
letes.” 
. And not only has the hand this symbolic meaning in its 
relation to the universe, but it is, so to say, the sign-man- 
ual of the individual set to the declaration of his charac- 
ter which is written in the lines of his countenance, in the 
expression of his features, in his gestures, his carriage, 
his walk. It is the epitomized expression of his person- 
ality. ‘‘ The hand,” says Lavater, ‘‘ whether in motion or 
repose, has an expression of its own that is not to be mis- 
taken. When in perfect rest it shows what are our trails 
of character; its flexions betray what are our actions and 
our passions. In all its movements the hand follows the 
impulse which is given to it by the rest of the body.” 

The beauty of the hand, then, may be considered as two- 
fold—physical and moral, the latter, to the eye learned in 
reading the signs of character traced upon it, far outshin- 
ing the former. But the two kinds of beauty are not in- 
compatible, they, indeed, complete each other. The hand 
whose physical condition is neglected can never be the 
perfect interpreter of a beautiful character; and the hand 
that is slow to help others, the hand that is closed to oth- 
ers, the hand that works evil to others, let it be as white 
and as transparent as alabaster, let it be veined with azure 
and its fingers tipped with the roseate hues of dawn, shall 
it seem to us beautiful? 

Pure thoughts, then, lofty aspirations, noble desires, are 
no iess essential to the beauty of the hand than to that of 
the face; and, like the face, the hand will readily respond 
to elevating influences and relax the tension of its muscles 
when the soul expands with generous heat, and assume 
curves and lines of grace when its repose is rest from the 
performance of works. 

To make the hand the worthy instrument of beautiful 
acts, a little time, then, need not be grudged, even by the 
busiest woman. The soft, moist (not p) skin that 
makes the touch of a woman’s hand so soothing to the 
fevered brow, so eloquent of sympathy, and therefore so 
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inspiriting, to the tired, nerveless hand which it clasps 
with helpful affection, cannot be obtained or preserved 
without due observance of hygienic laws and due devo- 
tion to the “‘ cosmetic powers.” 

Excessive heat and excessive cold are not only as de- 
structive to the beauty of the hands as to the beauty of 
the face, but if long continued they may so affect the net- 
work of the nerves as to impair or destroy delicacy of 
touch. Keeping the hands long in hot water or in very 
cold water is therefore obviously prejudicial to their beau- 
ty and their sensibility. Even in washing the hands the 
temperature of the water should be made a matter of care, 
and tepid water only should be used. Care should also 
be taken to dry the hands thoroughly before exposing 
them to the air. 

The wind and the sun roughen and discolor the hands, 
and gloves should always be worn, no less for the sake of 
the hands themselves than for fashion’s sake. The best 
gloves are made of dog-skin, which has the property of 
softening the skin and keeping it in good condition. 

For washing the hands the best soap, in the absence of 
a good home-made soap, is pure Castile. The hands 
should be thoroughly washed with the soap and tepid 
water, rinsed, and then soaped again and rubbed until the 
soap on them forms a lather, after which they are to be 
dried without again rinsing them. They should then be 
lightly wiped with a towel moistened with some aromatic 
toilet water. This treatment will keep the skin fine and 
white. 

The yolk of a fresh egg, almond and chestnut meal, 
oatmeal and bran, are all useful for whitening and refin- 
ing the skin of the hands. 

A more elaborate receipt for the same purpose is the 
following: 


Sweet almond oil................ 60 grammes. 
VIIR WAR osc vcccedccsccccccccss 12 6 
Spermacetl.......seeeeeceseeceee 12 * 


Heat these substances in a water-bath, in three different 
vessels. When hot pour all into a cold vessel, and beat 
them together until they are perfectly incorporated. Then 
put the mixture into a bowl containing cold water and 
continue beating it, changing the water from time to time, 
until it is perfectly white. 

The hands and arms are to be rubbed with this prepara- 
tion every night on going to bed, or gloves spread with it 
may be worn at night. 

This pomade is to be kept in rose-water, which should 
be changed every day. 

Another preparation for cosmetic gloves is made as 
follows: 

Yolke of fresh eggs............. 


2 
Oil of sweet almonds. . 2 table-spoonfuls. 


. 80 grammes. 
Tincture of benzoin............ s “ 


Beat the yolks with the oil, then add the 
rose-water, and lastly the tincture of benzoin. 

A simple means of keeping the bands soft and white is 
to rub them at night with sweet almond oil, wearing loose- 
fitting gloves to protect the bedlinen. 

Excessive perspiration of the hands may be disguised— 
to stop it would be injurious to the health—by rubbing 
them, after they have been well washed and dried, with 
powdered orris root. The powder, without interfering 
with the natural course of the perspiration, absorbs it and 
keeps the skio dry, disguising at the same time the disa- 
greeable odor of the perspiration. 

Undue redness of the hands often comes from sluggish 
circulation, and may then be generally remedied by regu- 
lar and sufficient exercise in the open air. 

A paste made of powdered chalk and sweet almond oil, 
spread thickly on the hands at night for two or three 
nights, will improve their appearance greatly. 





AIX-LES-BAINS. 


IX, dating back as a famous Roman bathing-place, 

remains in this century the most cosmopolitan health 
resort in France, It is very attractively situated near the 
Lac du Bourget, and there are numerous excursions to be 
made in its environs, one of which includes a fine view of 
Mont Blanc, while another—necessitating a day’s absence 
—offers the unusual interest of La Grande Chartreuse, the 
picturesque monastery where the liqueur of that name is 
made, But very few of the throngs who gather from all 
corners of the world during the months of August and 
September care for the fine scenery within reach, or, in- 
deed, for anything save their cure and the gaming-tables, 
the two all-absorbing occupations of Aix. 

The Hétel de l'Europe is especially associated with for- 
mer visits of Queen Victoria, and guards a souvenir of her 
royal presence in the names given to the two outer build- 
ings, the Villa Victoria and the Villa Beatrice. All of 
the smaller hotels have enjoyed similar honors, and quite 
recently the King of Greece, the Empress of Austria, 
and the King of Belgium were among the distinguished 
personages scattered about the town. The last occu- 
pied the salon of the Victoria, everything else in the hotel 
being already engaged when his Majesty arrived, travel- 
ling under the title of a count, and with only one of his 
suite in attendance. His presence was observed by strips 
of scarlet carpet placed upon the steps of the villa and 
upon the pathway leading to the road whenever he passed 
in and out; but for the rest he was thoroughly free to carry 
out his democratic ways like less conspicuous individu- 
als, and it seemed strange to find him sitting close beside 
us one evening in the park where the music was playing, 
utterly unobserved by the surrounding masses of people, 
and evidently enjoying his liberty. 

The baths and the treatment of massage are to be taken 
in the morning, and the invalids and those who are dis- 
posed to be indolent are brought to their rooms in the ho- 
tels from the thermes by porters, who carry the odd 
tentlike chairs in which the bathers are placed, having 
been previously carefully wrapped up in sheets and blan- 
kets, and safely hidden fem view by the protecting cov- 
erings drawn over them. It is impossible to describe the 
mysterious Eastern effect of these chairs as they appear 
around the corners of the streets or pass you silently upon 
the stairs of your hotel. When they contain women, 
they are usually followed by serving-maids, who have ac- 
companied the ladies to the baths in order to carry back 
the Siscarded clothing, and one gazes curiously at the un- 
accustomed spectacle of an indiscriminate mass of delicate 
lingerie thus conspicuously displayed. 
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The goming. which is carried on at the Casino and at 
the Villa des Fleurs, is the serious business of the day, 
and fills the entire afternoons and evenings of the greater 
portion of Aix’s visitors. There are four or five large 
tables in each hall, and these are surrounded with thick 
files of men and women, vacant places being immediately 
filled by those in waiting to try their luck. It is not an 
edifying or pleasant sight, and the superstitions of the 
gambler are constantly thrusting themselves forward in 
extraordinary habits or mannerisms indulged in by the 
players. One of the most noted among the women gam- 
blers—a titled English lady of Roman Catholic faith, 
whose life has been spent abroad—invariably crossed her- 
self, and also made the singular Italian sign to avert the 
evil-eye (extending the forefinger and little finger in line, 
at the same time closing the other fingers of her right 
hand), before placing upon the table each piece of gold 
which she staked. 

A striking and picturesque custom at the hotels, prob- 
ably introduced in former times by some Oriental poten- 
tate, is the way in which the guests are summoned to 
dinner or breakfast. The head waiter appears at the 


dining-room door, or in the garden adjoining the hotel 
(where the people are waiting for the hour of the table 
d‘hdte), and clapping his hands loudly three times in suc- 
cession, calls, ** Messieurs et mesdames, le potage est 
servi!” the formula being varied to suit the less formal 
meal of breakfast, when a simple announcement that it is 
Lucia Purpy. 


served suftices. 





T is only natural in these days when bicycles have ap- 
peared to claim a place on city streets that there should 
be some accidents due to collisions between them and other 
vehicles. As long as we have among us a goodly propor 
tion of those people who think it creditable to their courage 
to take risks whenever opportunity offers, it is not proba- 
ble that the number will soon be diminished. Occasionally 
casualty may have been impossible to avoid on either 
side. An unruly or runaway horse, a car-brake which 
refuses to stop the car, or an unusual jam of wagons in a 
crowded street operates as an excuse on the one side, while 
on the other the cyclist can sometimes plead that his wheel 
slipped in the mud or in crossing a track. There are times 
when it happens even to riders of experience that some 
slight, unexpected obstacle suffices to overthrow the bal- 
ance of the machine. 

But after all these cases have been considered it remains 
true that the majority of accidents are due almost entirely 
to carelessness of some sort on the part of somebody. 

A man or woman can do almost anything in a heedless 
and foolhardy way if possessed of that sort of disposition. 
People have been killed while walking along the street 
and not paying attention to where they were putting their 
fect, while stepping off cars and facing in the opposite 
direction to that which common-sense would indicate, while 
running down stairs, getting on or off boats, and in num- 
berless other ways where the accident was plainly due to 
lack of caution on the part of the victim. 

In bicycling it is exactly the same. Careless riders nat- 
urally get into trouble. There are various faults, familiar 
to everybody, of which they are guilty. There is the 
“‘scorching” habit, which cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, for it is impossible for one who is riding at a 
furious pace to stop agg ee | if required to at short notice. 
The police are on the lookout for these speed fanatics, 
and they are stopped when found. Again, it is inexcusa- 
bly foolish not to ride slowly when approaching crossings 
where one is likely to meet vehicles coming at right angles 
in either direction. If there is the least doubt about hav- 
ing time enough to cross in front of a car or wagon, the 
rider should wait,and dismount if necessary. Bells are to 
be rung to warn carriages or other wheels in front that a 
rider intends to pass them, and there is a city ordinance, 
I believe, which, however, is not strictly enforced, requir- 
ing the ringing at every cross-street. I[t is an open ques- 
tion whether it is usually well to ring at pedestrians in 
the way, if you are sure of being able to go around them 
safely. In nine cases out of ten the person on foot seems 
to be confused by the sound, and wavers back and forth, 
uncertain whether to go on or retreat. Even in the in- 
stances where mud has wrought the mischief the disaster 
might often have been averted by going around the spot 
if possible, if not, by riding with great steadiness and not 
trying to turn at all on the slippery ground, or, more 
surely still, by taking the trouble to get off and walk a 
few steps. These are some’of the situations in which the 
thoughtless cyclist may come to grief, but only under very 
exceptional and rarely met with circumstances need a rider 
who is habitually watchful meet with any serious mishap. 


From time to time since women began to play golf 
here, a year or so ago, it has been suggested that a wo- 
men’s championship tournament ought to be held in con- 
nection with the men’s annual championship of the coun- 
try. As yet the game hus hardly been sufficiently mas- 
tered by women to warrant such a tournament, and it is 
fortunate that none has been attempted thus far. There 
seems to be a desire, now expressed at several of the clubs, 
to see one next year, and it is possible that it may be ar- 
ranged. The difficulty will be in securing entries enough 
from the different organizations to ensure an interesting 
competition, for many of the women who play well on 
their own links are averse to trying their fortunes else- 
where. In the event of such a contest being held, a list 
of players who, if they were all willing to enter, would 
represent the best golfing force of the women who have 
become prominent in the sport might be made up some- 
what as follows: from Shinnecock Hills, Mrs, A. B. Tur- 
nure, Mrs. C. 8. Brown, and Miss Marie Harrison; from 
Morristown, Miss Howland Ford, Mrs. William Shippen, 
and Mrs. H. P. Phipps; from Meadow Brook, Miss Anna 
Sands and Miss May Bird; Lenox, Miss Lila Sloane; Tux- 
edo, Mrs. H. W. McVickar; Newport, Mrs. W. Butler Dun- 
can, Jun. These, of course, are only a few—the most 
skilled few—of the players at the clubs mentioned Many 
more would have to enter to make the tournament a suc- 
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cess; and golfing form is sc uncertain that by next fall 
other players,who have come very close to these this year, 
may have eclipsed them and risen to the front rank, 


In England the length of time that women have been 
willing to wait before establishing a championship at golf 
may be seen from the fact that, although they have played 
to some extent for over twenty years, it is but three sea- 
sons ago that the first championship tournament was held, 
at Lytham, St. Anne's. Nearly all of the large clubs give 
women the right to use their grounds, and many links 
have been laid out especially for them. At Prestwick, in 
western Scotland, there is a flourishing club of women 
who have a fine course and many expert players among 
their members. 

This word ‘‘ expert,” too, when applied to a woman on 
the other side, means quite a different thing from what it 
does here. In our local clubs it is considered very good 
work if a woman can hole an ordinary nine-hole course 
in between fifty and sixty strokes, while anything under 
fifty is remarkable, and puts her about at the head. From 
their long experience of the game, English and Scotch 
women have come to regard this as far from the best they 
can do, The most skilled golfers among them ask no 
odds of men on the links, and are able to hold their own 
and often defeat their masculine opponents with ease. 
Lady Margaret Scott, who has held the English champion- 
ship now for three seasons, has holed Westward Ho in 90, 
and Lytham, St. Anne’s, in 80, the record number. Nine 
holes she would do in from 40 to 45. From this it will be 
seen that there are extremely few men in this country 
who would be at all sure of defeating Lady Scott in a 
match, while there ‘s scarcely a woman who could come 
within fifteen or twenty strokes of her. It has been ru- 
mored that if an open championship for women were held 
next season, Lady Scott, and possibly others from among 
the best players, might come over. If they should, it is 
to be feared that the trophy offered as a prize would be 
just as sure to cross the water to England as the America’s 
Cup seems destined to stay here. 

Ave.ia K. BRAINERD. 
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Mrs. J. H. W.—It is qr ite proper and the fashion at present for a 
widow to use her late husband's first name or initials on her visiting- 
card. For business purposes she should always use her own name. 

L. E. C.—The proper form of a calling-card for a young girl of sev- 
enteen to use who is not out in society is one three by two and one- 
half inches in size, engraved with her full name, and her address in 
one corner. This is correct although she is the oldest or an only daugh- 
ter. She should not have her name engraved under her mother’s on 
the same visiting-card, using the form “ Miss Wilde,” or have even her 
own cards with that form, until she has been introduced into society. 

8S. M. C.—For a square piano use a cover made of fancy brocaded 
goods or by arid finished with an appropriate edging of narrow gold 
or colored braid. A pretty cover can also be made of heavy art satin 
lined with Canton flannel and embroidered in a large corventional de- 
sign, the colors of the satin and embroidery harmonizing with the fur- 
nishing of the room; or another pretty and simple arrangement for 
euch a piano is to drape a large plainly hemmed square of soft China 
or Liberty silk on it, the folds being held in place by one or two orna- 
ments. ‘This is iess stiff and more graceful than a regular piano-cover. 

A Suuscriner. —At a country wedding where most of the guests come 
by train from other places it is customary for the bride's parents to 
hire carriages or stages to meet the different trains and take the guests 
to and from the station from the house or charch where the ceremony 
takes place. 

Patisnoe.—It is not proper ever to send announcement cards of a 
marriage before the ceremony takes place. Such cards should be sent 
on the day of the marriage There is no way in which a bride or groom 
can let her or his friends know of their wedding before it occurs except 
by inviting them to the ceremony or writing personal notes informing 
them that it is to take place. Plaids will ‘be used again this winter. 
See the descriptions of materials in recent articles under New York 
Fashions. 

C. U. F.—It is customary and quite proper for a woman physician to 
have her title engraved on her visiting-cards if she wishes to do so, 
The form “ Dr. M. Aline Pears” is better than “‘ M. Aline Pears, M.D.” 

Mrs. W. C. M.—Get as many straight breadths for the skirt as you 
can cut out of the plain silk. Gore them slightly, and have them meet 
a tablier front made of the two panels of brocaded velvet sewed to- 
gether, the seam down the middle. Get new plain velvet of similar 
shade for a high corselet and for the upper part of sleeves. Cut the 
silk in a Louis XVI. short coat-basque, adding the little basque of 
velvet if necessary. Such coats are described in New York Fashions 
of recent Bazans. Fill out the front above the high belt or corselet 
with fally gathered net or chiffon, and have a velvet stock-collar with 
pleated chiffon or net above it. 

A Constant Reapsr.—For a bride's travelling dress in November 
in which to be married, get smooth cloth, either brown or green, and 
make with a jacket front opening on a cloth vest of contrasting color, 
such as nasturtiam, dark rose, or pale green. Trim both waist and 








skirt with black braid. Have your wool dress of mixed green and 
ellow made like the malberry calling dress described in New York 
Fashions of Bazan No. 89. Use 


m velvet as trimming. 

Mus. W. B. M.—Stiffen your skirt to the depth of ten or twelve 
inches around the foot, bat not farther even in the back breadths. 
Stiffen the sleeves with interlining down to the elbows. 

Mes. B. K.—It is customary for the bride's family to wear bonnets 
at u noon wedding in church,and the young widow would wear her 
bonnet and veil, with the veil put back. If she leaves off her bonnet, 
the most suitable head-dress would be a widow's cap, a little flat 
—~ ad of white organdie, crape, or tarlatan, with a crimped 

uff. 

“Manet Crare.”"—Shorten your satin wrap and fit it as a single- 
breasted coat. Use the part cut off for sleeves in puffs or ruffles. The 
braided wraps are again in great favor. Yours should at least make an 
Eton jacket with perhaps new cloth or velvet sleeves, The satin wrap 
might have a velvet collarette bordered with the fur. 

O.p Scusormer.— Mohair js far heavier than alpaca or brilliantine, 
and will make a good winter skirt lined with striped gray flannel. 

Inquiree.—Your coat is suitable for mourning as you do not wear 
crape, 

ns. H. A. W.—Read about Girls’ Frocks in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 42. 

H. L, C.—Patient and persevering use of the tweezers will remove 
superfiuons hair, The minister's fee for marriage depends entirely on 
the groom's circu It is considered an ovcasion for liberality. 
Get new mohair for large sleeves, Let down the over-skirt drapery to 
make a plain gored skirt. 

w Put three rows of green or garnet or tan velvet ribbon repre- 
senting box-pleats down the front of a black wool dress. Then have 
a collarette and belt of the velvet to match. 

Cc. K.—Get brown or green lady's cloth with a jacket of the same, and 
add a fur cape for your street suit in New York this winter. Have 
either velvet or brocaded satin for the reception toilet. Get a Louis 

VI. coat of very light figured silk with a velvet vest for the separate 
waist. The fur cape will answer for an evening wrap. Late numbers 
of the New York Fashions of the Bazar will be of service to you. 

A Sunsoriner.—For a second very dressy waist to your damson 
cloth gown get printed velvet, and make it a short coat-basque. For 
details of weddings consult an article in Bazag No. 87. 

Derexper.—The Bazar of last week will give you hints about girls’ 
dresses and jackets, A combination suit of ribbed wool, a corded 
waist with buttons for holding drawers, a flannel skirt, and one of 
muslin, alpaca, or silk, are the necessary under-clothing. Get brocaded 
faille for sleeves or waist to your black faille skirt. Your cloth sample 
is a stylish material, but rather light shade for a street dress. A- 
hogany furniture and Persian rugs on a hard-wood floor furnish a bed- 
room attractively. Brass ads and those of white enamel with 
brass trimmings are much liked for spare rooms and for young ladies’ 
rooms, 












































PARIS WINTER CLOAK 





5 stration on front page 
MOST luxurious cloak designed by Worth is com 
\ mended for young and elderly women alike, and the 
le is admirable for both day and evening wear. The 
f draped { und fitted back, with flowing 
make it appropriate for young women, while 
who are older w find comfort in its ample size, 
, gives great warmth and conceals the gown beneath, 
nt simple shape, which renders it easily put 
ff While it is closed up the front to the throat 
ed be vy at the waist-line, and the fur trimming 
effect of a fichu or shaw! collar The neck is 
ed by a boa of ostrich tips, with loops of velvet at 
rhe back is fitted to the waist-line by side 
t fulness is let in below in all the seams 
racefully cover the wide dress skirt beneath 
I} vit sleeves have a cape effect, and are often 
- iw velvet of a contrasting color, a black cloak hav 
or red veivet in tie sleeves 
Ihe cloak illustrated is of black cloth trimmed with 
1 lined throughout with black satin Similar 
iks trimmed with chinchilla fur Exceedingly 
ft and warm, thick yet pliable and not 
i re imported for such cloaks Some of these 
surfa thers have silk interwoven in fig 
: r the surface, and still others have the 
fl finisl Dark green, tan, brown, and deep 
ret « hs are made up by this design If costly sable 
I fur cannot be used, there are less expensive 
mink, stone-marten, fox bleuté, of blue-gray tint 
fluff “ lack marten, black fox, or lynx 
rh iorter fleece furs are not effective in the large fichu 
Pale gray cloth trimmed with chinchilla or with 
ma s a beautiful cloak for a young lady to 
ither in afternoon drives or in the evening, and 
us the new jackets are extremely short, one large gat 
i in the winter outfit More elderly ladies 
‘ ha t model carried out in black satin, peau de 
ule r velvet, and trimmed with either black or 


























































































































































BLACK SILK GOWN WITH GUIPURE COLLAR. 


PARIS OUT-DOOR TOILETTE. 







brown fur. Others who must consider expense, and who 
wish to combine warmth and lightness of weight, will 
choose black camel’s-hair, either plain, striped, or figured, 
or else the zibeline with fleecy finish, and line it with 
black figured taffeta. For greater warmth it can be in- 
terlined with wool wadding, tacked neatly but not quilted. 

A feather toque completes this wintry toilette for a 
young matron. It is trimmed with an aigrette made of 
rows of quills and with the large velvet roses that are to be 
worn all winter. The muff, matching the fichu, is larger 
than those of last year. 


PARIS STREET TOILETTES FOR 
AUTUMN. 


SILK is to be worn during the autumn and winter for 
W afternoon street toilettes as well as for the house. 
The fancy for brocades has brought this about, and a 
pretty design for such a gown is given in a dark brocaded 
faille, the ground dark green, with blue and green in the 
broché blossoms. The corsage, gathered at the waist, 
has the shoulders drawn down in gathers nearly to the 
armholes, and the space filled in smoothly with plain or 
figured faille. Over this is yellow guipure lace arranged 
as a pointed vest, and epaulettes after a style in great fa- 
vor with Doucet of Paris. ‘The lace is embroidered with 
jet and with beads of the colors in the green and blue 
faille. Green satin is used for the narrow belt and stock. 
Balloon sleeves are met by long gloves of pearl-colored 
glacé kid. The plain skirt falls in full deep pleats. 

A very chic calling toilette in shades of gray is from the 
Maison Noiret of Paris. The full collet is of pearl-gray 
satin trimmed with applications of white satin, put on in 
flower and leaf designs, and embroidered with steel beads. 
It has a large collar of velvet changing from gray to 
pink, and is bordered with black ostrich feathers. A high 
flaring collar is formed of ostrich tips, and has at the back 
a bow of moiré ribbon shading from gray to pink. The 
full skirt falls softly in the new way, and is made of bluish 
steel-colored satin much darker than the gray of the cape. 

Gray velvet is used for the toque with gray ribbon. 
Tiny black ostrich tips edge the brim, and there are high 
black ostrich feathers on the side. Velvet roses in pur- 
plish-pink shades fall low on the hair. 




















“ LORENZO, LORENZO! 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT WE'RE AWAKE?” 


THE DAY OF THEIR WEDDING, 


BY WILLIAM 


‘A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA,” “A HAZARD oF NEW 


AUTHOR OF 


Vil 
LTHEA clutched Lorenzo nervously by the coat 
LX sleeve in the twilight of the parlor, and whispered, 
‘*Oh, Lorenzo, do you think we'd better?” 

“ Yee, I do, Althea. It would be ridic’lous to back out 
now. We've got to do it.” 

** Yee, I presume we have. But not—not unless you 
wish it as much as ever you did!” 

**IT do, fullas much. Don't you, Althea?” 

**Oh, yee—yee. Will it take—very long?” 

**How should I know, Althea?” 

‘*That is so. But I hope it won’t take long 
seem to—get my—breath.” 

** Now, Althea—” 

‘There! There he is! I shall dehave, Lorenzo. But 
don't you—don’t you try to deny anything if he asks 
you!” 

** Nay, I won't, Althea.” 

The minister came in again, and Althea saw that he had 
a different coat on and a book in his hand. He sat down 
and faced them, gravely smiling, and pushed softly back 
ward aud forward in the rocking-chair he had taken. 
After waiting for them to speak, he asked, ‘Is there 
something I can do for you?” 

He looked at Lorenzo, who glanced in turn at Althea; 
she met his eye with a mute reproach that made him 
speak. 

‘** Yee, there is 
married.” 

** Well,” said the minister, still smiling, ‘‘ that is rather 
serious business, though people seem not to think so al- 
ways. Do you live in this State?” 

‘*Nay—or no, I should say. We are from Massachu- 
selts.” 

‘**Have you friends in Saratoga whom you would like 
to have present?” 

‘* Nay; we are strangers here,” answered Lorenzo. ‘‘ We 
just came this morning.” He looked at Althea for the 
reward of his honesty, but her eyes were fixed upon the 
minister. 

** At all in a hurry?” asked the minister, with a smile. 

‘**Some of a hurry,” Lorenzo asserted, and he drew a 
long, sighing breath, as if to strengthen himself ‘for further 
question. 

The minister laughed a little. He wasa tall, fair young 
man, with a light-colored mustache cut short along his 
lip. ‘‘I’m sorry for the hurry. I don’t think it’s the 
oe eg to get married. But if you've made up your 
minds—” 


* Begun in Haegrer’s Bazan No. 40, Vol, XXVIII. 


I can’t 


We— we thought some of gettin’— 


DEAN HOWELLS, 


““ Yee—yes, we have,” said Lorenzo, boldly 
we, Althea?” 

‘** Yee,” Althea answered, more faintly. 

“Tt a’n’t any new thing or any sudden thing with us,” 
said Lorenzo. ‘‘ We've thought it over, and we've talked 
it over, and we’ve made up our minds, fully. The only 
hurry that there’s been about it was our comin’ here, and 
that we had to do, to save feelin’, as much as anything. 
We no need to do it.” 

Still Althea did not look at Lorenzo, but at a favorable 
change that passed over the minister’s face she gave a 
little sigh of relief. ; 

‘* Well, that’s good,” said the minister. ‘‘I can marry 
you, of course, and I will, if you wish. But the step you 
are going to take is the most important step you can take 
in your whole lives. I like to have people realize that, 
before I help them to take it, and reflect that it is irrev- 
ocable. But if you are attached to each other you will 
wish it to be so,” he suggested, always smiling. 

‘* Yee,” said Lorenzo. 

“That is the theory,” continued the minister, and he 
looked at Althea, as if he felt that he could address a finer 
and higher intelligence in her. ‘‘ But the strongest feel- 
ing is not always the surest guide. Would you like to go 
away for a little while, and ask yourselves and each 
other whether you are quite sure, and then come back?” 
He looked from one to the other kindly. Althea glanced 
at Lorenzo as if shaken. Lorenzo would not meet her 
ey¢ 


** Haven't 


‘ We've done that already. We know our minds now 
as well as we ever shall,” he said, with a kind of dogged- 
ness. 

“Very well,” said the minister. ‘‘I thought I ought to 
suggest it. I must ask whether there is anything in the 
lives of either of you, or in your circumstances, which 
should cause you a conscientious scruple against entering 
the state of marriage.” 

“Nay,” they answered together. 

**T needn't ask if you have either of you been married 
before or are now married?” 

“Oh, nay,” they answered, and Lorenzo permitted him- 
self the relief of a laugh at the notion. Althea smiled in 
sympathy. 

‘*And your name?” 

“Lorenzo Weaver.” 

“The lady’s?” 

** Althea Brown.” 

The minister made a note of the names, and he said, 
“Ts that driver a friend of yours?” 

‘‘Nay,” said Lorenzo; ‘‘ we don’t know him.” 

The minister laughed as if he enjoyed the rogue’s pre- 
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tence of intimacy with them. ‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘I don’t 
see why we shouldn’t proceed. As you have no friends 
of your own to be present, I will just call my wife to wit 
ness the ceremony.” 

He went out again, and Althea murmured to Lorenzo 
in the twilight, ‘‘Oh, I hope she’ll come soon!” 

‘**IT don’t believe but what she will,” he murmured back. 
He tried to take her hand, to reassure her, but she kept 
it from him. 

‘* Because if she don’t,” she scarcely more than gasped, 
**I don't believe I can bear it.” 

Lorenzo was silent, as if he did not know what to an 
swer, and they sat mute together in the dim room till the 
minister came back. 

“My wife will be in directly,” he said, seating himself 
in the rocking-chair; ‘‘she has to make some change in 
her dress;” and now he spoke to Althea more especially, 
‘* With you ladies everything in life seems an occasion for 
that.” 

He smiled, and Althea smiled in mechanical response. 
** Yee,” she said. 

The minister looked at her, and after a momentary hesi- 
tation he said, ‘‘May I ask why you use that form of 
speech? I notice that you both use it.” 

Althea looked at Lorenzo, and he answered, bluntly, 
*“We are Shakers.” 

**Oh, indeed!” said the minister. ‘‘ That is very inter 
esting. I have never met any of your people before. 
You must excuse me if I say that I observed something 
peculiar in you at the first glance. But I supposed that 
the Shakers had a dress of their own.” 

“*Yee, we have—in the Family,” said Lorenzo; ‘‘ but 
we got these things since we came into the world-outside.” 

The minister said ‘‘Oh!” and Althea blushed with a 
consciousness that imparted itself to the whole texture of 
her pretty dress, and to the cherry ribbons on her breast 
and hat. ‘But don’t you use the plain language, and 
say thee and thou, like the Quakers?” 

** Nay; we say Yee and Nay, ‘for more than this cometh 
of evil.’” 

A sort of sectarian self-satisfaction, a survival of con- 
ditions he had abandoned, expressed. itself in Lorenzo's 
tone, and he was not apparently sensible of the irony in 
the minister’s ‘“‘Oh, I see!” But Althea stirred as if she 
felt it. 

“*We only say so now,” she explained, ‘‘ because we 
have the habit of it. We have no right to set ourselves 
above anybody else in the world-outside any more, as far 
as that goes.” 

“Will you excuse me?” said the minister, with a burst 
of frankness. ‘‘ But if it isn’t intrusive, I should like very 





much to know something about your Family life. 
are communists, I believe?” 
Yee, we have all things common. 


You 


There is not much 
to tell you. We all work and serve. I taught the school. 
Lorenz was in the herb and seed shop; we put them up 
for sale.” 

* But your religious life—your social life?” 

“ We believe in the Bible, but we believe that Ann Lee 
cume after Jesus to fulfil his mission. We think that 
revelation continues to this day, and that we are always 
in communion with the spirit world. The spirits give us 
our bymns and our music.” 

‘I have heard something about it,” said the minister, 
‘‘and about your dancing at your meetings.” 

Lorenzo laughed with a little sectarian scorn. ‘“ That 
is about all that some folks in the world-outside think 
there is to it, That's what they come to see, generally. 
And it a’n’t dancin’, to call it rightly. It’s more of a 
march.” 

‘I should like to see it,” said the minister. ‘‘ But your 
distinctive social peculiarities besides your communism?” 

Neither of the young people answered at once. At 
last Althea said, in a low voice, ‘ We live the angelic 
life.” 

‘What de you mean by that?” 

She was silent, and looked at Lorenzo. He answered, 
impatiently, ‘‘ They don’t get married; they think they 
are as the angels in heaven.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then—” 

‘That's the reason we left them. 
any other way—” 
word 

‘* We never should have left the Family as long as we 
lived. They took us when we were little, and they have 
taken care of us, and taught us, and done everything for 
us. They loved us, and we loved them. But—” 

She stopped in her turn, and Lorenzo resumed, “ Well, 
the whole story is, we got to feelin’ foolish about each 
other.’ 

** Do you mean,” and the minister suppressed a smile as 
he spoke, ‘‘ that you fell in love?” 

** Well, I presume you would call it that in the world- 
outside.” 

‘I see,” said the minister 
married there—” 

Yee.” 

They were all silent now till Althea asked, in a trem- 
bling voice, ‘‘Do you think—it is wrong for us to—get 
married?” 

The minister roused himself from the muse he was fall- 
ing into. ‘‘ Not the least in the world! Why should I 
think so?” 

** We tried to look at it in every light, but sometimes I 
am afraid we were blinded by our feelings for each other. 
We didn't wish to be selfish about it, and it did seem as 
if our—” 

‘* Being in love?” suggested the minister. 

‘* Yee—was a kind of leading, and that we had as good 
a right to think that it was put into our hearts as any of 
the other things.” 

‘That is the way the world-outside regards it,” said 
the minister, with a smile that betrayed his relish of the 
phrase he had adopted. ‘‘ We even go so far as to say 
that matches are made in heaven. I must confess that 
some of them don’t seem to bear out the theory.” 

“ But you think—you think that there is nothing wrong 
in marriage itself, even if folks are not always happy io 
it?” Althea pursued 

‘Most certainly,” said the minister. ‘It’s often very 
bad; but at its worst it’s probably always the best thing 
under the circumstances.” He seemed to speak in ear- 
nest, bat he kept his smile on Althea, as if her quaint 
seriousness amused him in its relation to the worldly 
gayety of her appearance. The spirit of a nun speaking 
from the fashions that Althea wore with as much grace as 
if she were born in them might well have appealed to a 
less imaginative sympathy. ‘‘ Why do you ask? Were 
you taught that it was wrong in itself?’ 

‘* Nay—nay,” she faltered. 

“They're always talkin’ against it,” said Lorenzo, bit- 
terly. ‘They say themselves that it’s all right in the 
earthly order; and yet they keep — up the gospel 
relation and the angelic life, and tellin’ you that Christ 
never got married; and I think it’s wore on her. I tried 
to convince her the best 1 could that Christ wouldn’t 
have gone to weddin’s if he hadn’t approved of ‘em, for 
all he didn’t marry.” 

**Do you think he did approve of them?” she entreated, 
tremulously, of the minister, 

** I think he did, indeed.” 

‘* But if— Don't his not marrying make it appear as if 
he thought it was of the earthly order?” 

“ There it is again!” cried Lorenzo. ‘‘She can’t seem 
to get past that! I tell her—and I don’t know how many 
times Pre told her—that we can’t all expect to lead the 
angelic life in this world.” 

“ We can if we choose,” she retorted, nervously, speak- 
ing to Lorenzo, but still intent upon the minister's face. 

“I don’t believe,” he said, *‘ that we ought to study a 
literal conformity to the life of Jesus in everything; that 
is, we should not make his practice in such a matter an 
article of faith. I should say that if any one felt strongly 
appealed to by it, he would do well to follow it; but if he 
did not, he would not do well to follow it; and especially 
would not do well to enforce it upon others,” 

“There! Didn't I say so?” demanded Lorenzo of 
Althea. ‘‘ Let everybody do according to his own con 
science.” 

* As long,” said the minister, ‘‘as Christ’s words do not 
explicitly condemn marriage—” 

The voice of Althea broke in upon him, still tremulous 
but clear, and gaining firmness to the close: ‘‘ And Jesus 
answering said unto them, the children of this world 
marry and are given in marriage; but they which shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world and the resurrec- 
tion from the dead neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage; neither can they die any more; for they are equal 
unto the angels; and are the children of God, being the 
children of the resurrection.” 

The minister listened with a smile, as if her childlike 
fanaticism interested him as something of rare and _— 
iar quality, but he replied, with a certain touch of com- 


If there had been 
Lorenzo hesitated, and Althea took the 


** And as you could not be 


passionate respect, “Is that the passage they ground their 
doctrine on? You know those are Luke's words, and 
Luke had his facts at second hand, The other gospels do 
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not report the words of Jesus so, but even if Luke’s re- 
port were the most accurate, as it’s certainly the fullest, I 
should not take it literally. I have thought a good deal 
about that passage,” said the minister, “for I have to do 
a good deal of marrying and giving in marriage, and I read 
in it a deeper meaning than the face of the words bears. In 
a certain sense, marriage is both the death and the resur- 
rection. If you will think about it, you will sce that it is 
the very symbol of eternity in human life. All other bu- 
man relations dissolve and end, but that endures imperish- 
ably. The family continually perishes through marriage, 
which creates it. Children are born to a wedded pair, and 
there is a family; they grow up and marry, and the famil 
which they constituted ceases to be, as the family which 
their children shall constitute will cease to be. But the 
marriage of the father and motber remains to all eternity. 
If there is no giving in marriage beyond this life it is not 
in condemnation of marriage, but in recognition of the 
fact that it is from everlasting as well as ¢o everlasting, 
like all things eternal.” 

“There, Althea,” murmured Lorenzo; but the girl did 
not speak. 

The minister went on: ‘‘The husband and the wife lay 
down their separate lives, and take up a joint life, which, 
if they are truly married, shall be theirs forever. There is 
no marrying after death, but heaven is imaged in every 
true marriage on earth; for heaven is nothing but the joy 
of self-giving, and marriage is the supreme self-giving. 
We call the ceremony ‘ getting married,’” he pursued, ex- 
panding with a certain pleasure on his theme, which was 
not, perhaps, very relevant to it; ‘‘ but the living together, 
the adjustment of temperaments, the compromise of opin- 
ions, the reconciliation of tastes, is what we should call 
‘getting married.’ I should wish you to remember that 
marriage ia the giving up of self. That is its highest 
meaning. If it is not that, it is something so low as to 
be the unworthiest of all human relations. If you do 
not give up yourselves, if you insist upon what you 
think your rights against one another, you will be yoke- 
mates of perdition, and your marriage will be a hell. I 
suppose it is the dread of something like this in marriage 
that has created the celibate sects in all times and in all 
religions. But marriage is properly the death of the indi- 
vidual, and in its resurrection you will rise not as man 
and woman, but as one pair, in the unity of immortal love. 
I declare,” he broke off, ‘‘I don’t know what’s keeping 
my wife. I’m detaining you an unconscionable time. If 
you'll excuse me, I'l] just go—” He started from his chair, 
and made a movement towards the door. 

Althea sprang to hér feet and put out her hand. 
** Nay!” she said, nervously, “‘ don’t call her yet. Loren- 
zo—Il— Don’t you believe we'd better take little time to 
think—and come back? You could Jet us come back ?” 
she entreated of the minister. 

“Why, surely! Again and again, as often as you wish. 
Go and think it over; and if you still have any misgiv- 
ing—” 

** We haven’t any misgivings,” said Lorenzo, stoutly. 
** But if she wants to get her mind clear, I won't be the 
one to hinder or hurry her.” 

‘*That is the right spirit,” said the minister, and he 
offered the young fellow his hand. ‘I shall be here till 
twelve o'clock—it’s eleven now—and after that not till 
between four and five. I shall be glad to see you back, 
but if you don’t come— Good-morning !” He smiled 
cordially upon them at the lattice door, where he parted 
from them, and held it open for them to pass out. 


VIL. 


They blinked in the strong sunshine, and walked diz- 
zily down the bit of brick pavement to the gate, and then 
down the quiet street. 

‘*I don’t know what you'll say to me, Lorenzo,” Althea 
began. 

Vithout looking round at her he answered, ‘‘ You done 
right, Althea.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” she quavered. ‘‘I did for the 
best; I thought we ought to talk it over more, and look 
into our minds and ask ourselyves— I'm not sure that [ 
see all these things in the light he did.” 

**Seemed to me he gave us a pretty solemn talk,” said 
Lorenzo—‘‘ more than he'd any need to. Well, he said 
as much himself; I a’n’t criticisin’ him. I thought we 
had our minds made up. But I could see how he unset- 
tled you by some of the things he said, and if you don’t 
think he made it out so very clear, after all, I want you 
should feel just right about it every way, Althea. We 
can come back this afternoon.” 

«Lorenzo, if you say so, we will go back now—this 
minute!” she cried, passionately. ‘‘1 didn’t draw back 
on my account any more than yours.” 

** Nay, we'll wait now awhile—or, at any rate, till we 
see it in the right light. But I'll tell you what, Althea: 
I think we've thought enough about it, and more than 
enough. What we want to do now is to think of some- 
thing else, and let our marryin’ alone awhile. It’s like 
this, the way I view it: it’s like a sum that you can’t do 
or work out anyhow; and you can beat yourself against 
it all day, and you can't do it. But let it alone a spell, 
and come back after your mind’s rested, and you'll find 
it’s done itself.” 

“I do believe it’s so, Lorenzo,” said Althea, with a po- 
tential joy in her tone. 

“Yee. And, Althea, J say, let’s forget all about it, and 

o round and enjoy ourselves. It’s about as fine a day as 
Tow saw, and it a’n’t likely we shall be back in Saratoga 
very soon again. There’s no use makin’ a poor mouth, 
and 1 don’t see as there’s any reason. You was feelin’ 
well enough before we went in there, and RS oe no- 
thing’s really happened to make us downhea ta 

He leaned over from his loftier height with a smile, and 
his shoulder touched hers. At the contact her hand 
glided out upon his arm, as if without her will, and rest- 
el there. She did not answer, but in a moment she halt- 
ed him with a little pull. ‘‘ Where are we going?” 

He looked round and laughed. “ Well, well! I declare 
if I thought. I guess we came down the street because 
it was easier than to go up.” 

‘**T hope that isn’t going to be the way with us through 
life!” she said, and she Sooked round with a laughing 
face. 

A young man driving a pair of light sorrels in a wood- 
colored surrey drew up in the middie of the road, and 
held his whip towards them. ‘‘ Carriage?” he called out. 
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“ Nay, we don’t want to ride,” Lorenzo began. 

“ Well, then,” said the driver, and he guided his team 
closer to them on the corner where they stood, ‘I guess 
I shall have to get that dollar from you.” He smiled be- 
nignly at the bewildered look Lorenzo gave him, and then 
laughed at his dawning consciousness. 

** Well, well! I forgot all about it!” Lorenzo put his 
hand in his pene while Althea drew her hand from his 
arm; he took out the note and handed it to the driver. 

**Dominie made it all right for you, then?” 

Lorenzo tried to withdraw with dignity from the confi- 
dential ground taken with him. ‘‘I guess so,” he said, 
with dry evasion. 

“Well, I thought so,” the driver exulted, “‘when you 
come out; and when I see her take your arm, I knowed 
there wasn’t a doubt about it. Say, why don’t you get in 
and let me take you to your hotel? It sha'n’t cost you a 
cent. You want to pull up at the Grand Union in style, 
if that’s where you're goin’.” 

Althea shrank in dismay from these preternatural intu- 
itions, but it seemed to Lorenzo, though he felt her reluc- 
tance, that it would be better to accept the offer, and get 
rid of the fellow at the hotel door. He was afraid that 
otherwise he might follow them the whole way, and per- 
haps give a mortifying publicity to their adventure by 
trying to talk with them about it from the middle of the 
street. Besides, he did not know where the Grand Union 
was, and it seemed settled that they were to go there. 

**I guess we better, Althea,” he suggested. 

“Well, if you say so, Lorenzo.” 

‘* Well, that’s right! Get right in,” said the driver. 
When they were seated and he turned about to arrange 
the linen lap-cloth over their knees, he laughed, for Al- 
thea’s pleasure, and said, ‘‘‘ Now you're married, you 
must obey, and mind your husband night and day,’ as the 
song says. Well, that’s the way it works for a while, 
anyhow. Then it’s the husband's turn, and /e takes a 
hack at obeyin’. Well, it’s all in a lifetime, as I tell my 
wife. Didn't think I was married? How did you sup- 
pose I was on to you so quick? Been there myself. Got 
the nicest little wife in this town. But I guess I should 
ha’ known what you was after anyway. Lots 0’ couples 
come to Saratoga to get married in aburry. It’s all! right! 
Did the dominie ask you some hard questions? He does 
oftentimes, and if he can't feel just right about it, he won't 
splice you. I've had to take more than one couple to an- 
other shop. But he's all right, the dominie is! Tell him 
what you was?” 

“We no need to feel ashamed of anything,” said Lo- 
renzo, resentfully. 

‘Well, that’s so. That's what the dominie likes. I 
could tell you some pretty tough stories about the couples 
I’ve had to hunt round for a minister with.” 

Lorenzo wished to say something that would put a stop 
to the fellow’s talk, but Althea pressed his arm as a sign 
for him not to answer, and he forbore. 

The driver seemed to interpret their silence aright. 
** Well,” he said, ‘‘it’s a pleasure to strike the right sort 
of couple, and I guess that’s what the dominie thought 
too. He's all right. Didn’t I tell you he was a white 
man? Well, he zs.” Though his words ran so freely, the 
driver suffered from a poverty of ideas which now seemed 
to make itself apparent even to himself, and he fell silent 
before they reached the hotel. ‘‘ Here we are,” he said, 
when he pulled up in front of it at last. 

Lorenzo and Althea sat staring at the great hostelry’s 
facade, with the upward sweep of its portico in front of 
them, the wide stretch of its verandas southward, and 
northward the glitter of the shops and offices under it. 
Men were going and coming up and down the steps 
of the portico, and they thronged the office within, and * 
stretched in groups along the verandas, with their feet 
on the railing; they were smoking and talking together. 
Here and there one sat alone, with his cigar sloped up- 
ward and his hat-brim sloped downward almost to the 
point of meeting. 

There were very few women to be seen, and Lorenzo 
hesitated, with a glance at Althea. The driver tried to 
encourage him. 

“You want to go right through the inside piazza, and 
get the rest of the concert; it ain't over yet. And you 
can register just as well afterwards, you won’t have 
any trouble about rooms so early in the season.” They 
dismounted anxiously, and stood looking up into the 
hotel. ‘“‘ There!” said the driver. ‘1 guess they're goin’ 
in. You just follow them, and you'll be all right.” He 
pointed at a group of ladies who were mounting the 
steps, and then drove away. The ladies pushed fearlessly 
into the hotel, and Althea followed with Lorenzo. The 
place was full of men talking and smoking, like those 
outside, and she missed the shelter of the deep Shaker 
bonnet where she could have hid her face from the 
glances that seemed to seek it from all sides. She knew 
that her cropped hair must look strange under her gay 
hat, and she wanted to ask Lorenzo whether it looked so 
very strange; but he was intent upon finding a way be- 
tween the groups and keeping those ladies in sight. The 
noise of shuffling feet and rippling dresses confused her, 
and the vastness of the place awed her; through a door- 
way on one hand she caught a glimpse of a long room 
with splendors of upholstery and furnishing, under shin- 
ing chandeliers and deep mirrors; and then suddenly 
they reached a wide open doorway, and at the same mo- 
ment there burst through upon them a joyous tide of mu- 
sic that seemed to Althea almost to sweep her from her 
feet, and made her cling closer to Lorenzo 

On either side of the doorway beautifully dressed wo- 
men sat listening, or whispered with the haughty-looking 
men beside them, and before her tall slim pines shot up 
from the levels of a wide lawn, and a fountain, set round 
with broad-leaved plants, gushed into the sunshine that 
their boughs sifted upon it. On the pathways that inter- 
sected each other under the trees nearer and farther pairs 
of young men and women strayed together to the limiis 
of the high, many-windowed walls that enclosed the land- 


pe. 

‘‘Lorenzo, Lorenzo!” she murmured, as they found 
places among the company that they seemed to be an ac- 
cepted part of, ‘‘ do you believe that we’re awake?” 

** Yee, I guess we are at last, Althea. Do you like it?” 
he whispered back, witl. a lover's pleasure in her pleasure: 
he involuntarily took credit for it as if he had created it. 

‘1 feel as if I had just come to life,” she whispered. 
**Oh, how could it all have been, and we not know it!” 

“I guess,” he exulted, ‘‘ there are a good many things 
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in the world-outside that are never heard of in the Family. 
Do _ feel now as if it was wrong?” 

She saw the same look in his eyes that she knew he 
saw in hers. ‘‘ Nay, that’s all gone. I shall never think 
80 any more.” 

Her hand found his at her side, and they sat with their 
fingers knitted together in the shelter of her drapery that 
flowed over them. The music that thrilled from the 
viols and violins, and breathed cool and piercing from the 
flutes and flageolets, seemed to claim Althea for the earth, 
and to fill her heart with a bliss of living. It liberated 
her from the fear that had been lurking in the bottom of 
her heart. It silenced that dull nether ache of doubt; it 


flattered and promised; it lured her out of the prison of 
herself, and invited her to be of its own ecstasy. 
{To Be OONTINUED.) 





N ISS JULIA OSGOOD, lecturer on modern art at 

Wheaton Seminary, in Norton, Massachusetts, gave an 
address recently before the New England Wheaton Club, 
at Hotel Vendéme, Boston, on the decorations of the new 
Public Library in that city. She has spent several years 
studying abroad, and her criticisms on the works of Abbey, 
Sargent, and Puvis de Chavannes, which already adorn 
certain panels in the library, were marked by rare dis- 
crimination. Miss Osgood adds to her exceptional know- 
ledge of art matters a style of delivery which places her in 
the foremost rank of women lecturers. 


Miss Lilian Bell, that exceedingly clever girl who won 
her way to fame on her first book, promptly accepted 
by the first publisher to whom it was offered, and that 
one the greatest she could have had, has been no less 
successful in her subsequent career as a writer. Pub- 
lishers fairly competed for her second book, and it has 
been most favorably received in England as well as here, 
its appearance abroad having been followed in short order 
by an English edition of her Love-Affuirs of an Old Maid, 
which also won immediate attention. Miss Bell is young, 
and full of the charms of youth and cleverness, much 
travelling, much reading, and much thinking. As a con- 
versationalist she is exceedingly brilliant, for she is one 
of the few women who are possessed of native wit. She 
is a wonderfully careful and conscientious writer, and this 
fact, taken together with the apparent spontaneity of all 
she does, may be laid as another trophy at the door of that 
philosopher who said ‘‘ easy writing makes hard reading.” 


Miss M. H. Krout, the president of the American Press 
League, has had an experience in newspaper work that 
many men in that profession might envy. Beginning her 
working life as a school-teacher, she drifted into news- 
paper work in a small town iu Indiana, and her experience 
there during the unsuccessful candidature of General 
Harrison for the Senate was of the greatest value to her 
during his first Presidential campaign. At this time Miss 
Krout was working on the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, and she 
was sent by that paper to Indiana todo the election. She 
accomplished this work so well that she was promised the 
reporting of the Hawaiian situation. The day she re- 
ceived this appointment she made a misstep in leaving a 
car and broke her foot. For six weeks she was in bed, 
but at the end of that time she went to Honolulu on 
crutches, with her injured foot in a plaster cast. On her 
return she reported the World’s Fair, still on crutches. 
During the past summer she has been abroad, and has 
been liberally interviewed in London, where she was re- 
garded as a fresh and interesting specimen of American 
“push ” and pluck. 


Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman is in New York on a visit 
to her parents, the first since her marriage, four years ago. 
Dr. Charles Eastman, who won the fair young poetess, is, 
it will be remembered, a Sioux Indian, a man of rare cult- 
ure and attainments, university bred. He is at present 
engaged in the Indian department of the Y. M. C. A., with 
headquarters in St. Paul, in which city, also, he has a 
medical practice. Dr. Eastman has quite timidly taken 
up a pen of late, and, to bis great surprise, found the very 
best markets open to his accurate, earnest, and spirited de- 
scriptions of his people, their folk-lore, practices, and pros- 
pects. Mrs. Eastman finds her time pretty fully occupied 
with her two little ones, but occasional poems of hers find 
their way to the public. 


If the custom of passing each dish to the hostess at a 
dinner or luncheon table before it is offered to the guests 
would become more general, it would save many struggles 
and mortifications to those who are the victims of some 
unfamiliar dish. The little country cousin who attended 
a formal luncheon given for her by some city friends, the 
other day, would not have to blush, whenever she remem- 
bers it, at the thought of how she took the small dish with 
a cream cheese on it and set it down by her plate, under 
the impression that it was her individual portion. Only 
that blunder saved her from taking as meant for her the 
little glass preserve-dish of gooseberry jam that was 
passed at the same time. She had never seen jam served 
with cheese before, and how was she to know the mode of 
receiving a novelty that has not yet become common in 
the city? 


Even a well-posted woman is liable to make a fauz pas 

occasionally, as did a guest at another luncheon not long 
ago, where she put the spinach passed to her on the half- 
moon plate intended for salad, instead of on the larger 
fore which already held her chop. She was busy talk- 
ng as she helped herself, and was only brought to the 
sense of what she had done by feeling the decorous but- 
ler’s involuntary start of surprise. It was very foolish to 
mind a trifle like that, she told herself. But that course 
was spoiled for her. 


Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, who died in Chicago, Monday, 
October 14th, was said to be second only to Louisa Alcott 
in point of admirers, yeu and adult. Mothers whose 
own childhood was brightened by Mrs. Bates are now 
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bringing up their little ones, in turn, on the pleasing works 
of her pen. She wrote poetry of a sweet and dignified 
order, and many articles of divers sorts for the ‘‘ grown- 
ups,” but it was her work for children that especially en- 
deared her. Her rhymed versions of Mother Goose and 
many fairy tales are especially charming. Perhaps her 
most characteristic achievement, however, was the prepara- 
tion of the model library for children at the World’s Fair. 
In the two years of labor on this Mrs. Bates not only re- 
ceived and considered books from all parts of the world, 
but also entered with a spirit of meekness into corre- 
spondence with thousands of children of every age and 
clime, acting more on their guidance than on her own 
mature wisdom. Mrs. Bates was looked to, in no small 
measure, to preserve those pretty old ideals of childhood 
which too many are prone to neglect. The ‘‘ new” child 
is no less a fact than the “ new” woman—rather is the 
one the inevitable product of the other—and the poor 
little “ new ” child is too often a sad retrogression from 
the old. He knows too much, having learned not wisely, 
but too well. He is precocious beyond all admiration, and 
to the very verge of pitiableness, and some of those who 
love him best are not helping him any. Mrs. Bates had 
wholesome ideas of youth, and they were far-reaching in 
their effect. In other things, too, she was a woman of 
sweet but firm ideals, preserving in her person the virtues 
of her Puritan blood, without its faults. Chicago will 
miss her, for she was a woman of ceaseless and varying 
activity, and the children of to-day and those of yesterday 
will alike feel ‘‘a lonesome ache” for the friend that is no 
more. 


A ROYAL BAZAR. 
BY ELIZABETH B. CUSTER. 


| I had had my way there would have been four plumed 
and mailed heralds sounding their trumpets from the 
four corners of the Keep Tower at Carisbrooke Castle to 
announce her Majesty, instead of the royal standard that 
floated from the machicolated masonry. Still, as the Celts 
knew enough to select the high point for fortification 
which is the natural citadel of the island, and afterwards 
the Norman noble William Fitz-Osborn was wise enough 
to erect the Keep, we could see the flag, though but a 
speck of brilliant color, long before we accomplished our 
drive from Freshwater to Newport. The town was en 
Jéte. Banners of every tint swung above us and were 
stretched across the streets; the Norman towers of Caris- 
brooke village church held a floating flag; standards hung 
out the red bunting of Britain from the roofs of public 
buildings. The long climb from the town to the castle 
we took on foot,and passed the same blind beggars with 
their dear intelligent dogs, the same fruit-venders, the 
same hawkers of toys and puzzles, that line our own ap- 
proaches to public places on celebrations and anniver- 
saries, 

There were flags on the ruined ramparts, waving lines 
of fairy Vauxhall lamps and Chinese lanterns for the il- 
lumination, and strings of brilliant pennants from the 
two towers at the entrance, down over the space once 
spanned by the drawbridge, to the other side of the moat. 
As we passed under the archway we did not overlook the 
oaken doors, still almost perfect, nor forget that with the 
portcullis drawn and hot water poured from the gallery 
above there had been days when the castle was unplea- 
sant, if not difficult, of entrance. A little silver swun 
the oak wide open for us and for those following us. f 
suppose we were disrespectful, but the blue eyes of one 
of our party sparkled when she said, ‘‘I don’t mind im- 
agining how hand-guns and arrows were pointed through 
those pierced places in the towers, but I do think pourin 
hot water down from such a superb entrance was an old 
woman’s trick.” 

All the little scraps of history that we had resurrected 
from our memory cells fled as we stepped inside the small 
confines of the fortress. We forgot that Charles the First 
had spent doleful hours of imprisonment within the walls, 
We recalled for a moment only that his dear little daugh- 
ter had laid her young head on her Bible and gone to 
sleep forever in this prison. Even her pathetic tale would 
have slipped out of our memory for the whole day possi- 
bly had we not stopped in the church at Newport to see, 
as Queen Victoria has placed it, the marble effigy of the 
slender girl of fourteen lying in a niche. The window 
from which Charles attempted to escape we could not 
overlook even in our eagerness to attain the ore for 
which we had taken our long drive. The bars and casing 
were outlined with the tiny lamps for illumination, and 
over all was a huge frame-work, which later in the even- 
ing became a brilliant English crown. As we saw this 
historical window first it was smothered in frou-frou of 

etticoats, sashes, and furbelows—for the sentinel’s walk 
inside the wall is sufficiently preserved, so that young 
girls and their gallants could make it a promenade, or 
lean against the gray lichen and mould of centuries and 
have the soft neutral tints as a background for beauty; 
for there was a bazar in progress, and every one knows 
what a paying investment pretty girls are at a fair for the 
benefit of church or state. 

As we took a few steps inside the entrance we were 
confronted by the pipers of a detachment of regulars 
from a fort near at hand. As they piped they marched 
and countermarched inside the small space, and were a 
perfect glory of Highland toggery as the peculiar strut of 
the piper swung it to right and to left. But we were not 
there for pipers, and we passed on. The entire space, 
except the drive that runs round inside the castle con- 
fines, was given up to booths, to fortune-tellers’ tents, to 
marquees for Indian tableaux, for palmistry, for a café 
chantant, and for a theatre royal, where fifty people rep- 
resented “‘living whist.” The old green where Charles 
the First played bowls with his daughter was in use for 
military tournaments, sham - fights, and sword contests. 
Two bands played at intervals. We gave a glance at 
all, admired the pretty girls in white swan’s-down, silk, 
and muslin, who sat under a mimic Iceland roof of snow- 
iest cotton-wool icicles and dispensed cooling drinks. 
We walked swiftly by the ‘‘ Cowes,” ‘‘ Ventnor,” ‘‘ New- 
port,” ‘‘ Ryde,” booths, resisting the Indian tableaux, and 
escaping as best we could the entreating lassies who be- 
sought us to take a ‘‘chance” in some venture. We were 
waylaid ty, another pretty girl, who uncovered a basket, 

t 


where a kitten, not even an ‘‘ Angora,” was scratching to 
escape. said, sotto-voce, ‘* s must be a cat of blood 
royal, since she asks a guinea for it.” ‘‘ From the royal 
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Mews,” our own blue-eyed girl explained. Whether aris- 
tocrat or area cat from the garden wall, it fetched its price. 

We were nearly up to our goal, our purses still intact, 
when the story of the poor little ass halted us. Wheu a 
far-back Baldwin was defending the fortress for the Em- 
press Matilda he was compelled to surrender because the 
well ran dry. He afterwards dug one so deep it is still 
famous. enerations of donkeys have succeeded each 
other in winding a rope that draws up a bucket. Natu- 
rally there is a desire to see a poor little beast who lives 
most of his life inside a wheel, in which he is eternally 
walking and never gets anywhere. He was a decided 
source of revenue to the bazar, for he was shut inside the 
Keep, and each little upward tramp of his brought in a 
sixpence a person. We believed after that detention that 
nothing should be allowed to stop us on our way to the 
great centre of everything to us, when a suggestion of 
our parent land arrested us once more. A band of negro 
minstrels sprang under the arched entrance, and flashed 
through the crowd in grotesque costumes of intense yel- 
lows, vivid blues, and flaming red. 

When they began to sing, it was not our mother-tongue 
we heard in the darky melodies of their repertoire; it 
was undeniable cockney, and their dark complexions came 
suddenly to an end behind their ears. After each soloist 
had taken his turn singing, dancing, and somersaulting, 
he dropped into the background and sank into the dull 
apathy of an Englishman who frisks only for a pa 
Not so a real darky among them; he sang and turned hand- 
springs, giggled, and stood on his head, and kept these 
antics up long after his little réle was ended. Such hap- 
JA gma ame: as our colored people are the world over! 

he leader picked up the tiny piano on wheels, and they 
all moved on. The little instrument was out of all pro- 
portion to the big letters across its front—‘ a appoint- 
ment to Osborne.” They are favorites with the Queen, 
and often entertain the royal grandchildren on the lawn 
at Osborne, and really are authorized to use ‘‘ By Royal 
Appointment.” 

We pressed on, and the desire of our hearts for ten days 
past was realized. We began to _ things of royalty. 
The bazar was given for the benefit of Princess Beatrice’s 
Isle of Wight Volunteers. So of course it was about her 
booth, decorated in green and black—the colors of her 
regiment—that the crowd pressed in eagerness to gaze or 
to buy. As the members of the royal family were not 
* tagged,” it was difficult to know who was who, and, to 
our surprise, the gentry that were near us did not know 
by sight their own royal family. But we quietly per- 
sisted, and found that the lady in blue and black—and a 
handsome gown it was, of black silk much covered with 
raised white passementerie, and with blue silk sleeves— 
was Princess Beatrice. She was neither too fat nor too 
red, as the English women said she was. Her features are 
good, her teeth perfect, her face interesting and animated, 
and she carries herself beautifully. One of us four, of 
the “‘ stars and stripes,” in her eagerness to own a souve- 
nir from royal hands, forgot to listen to the manner in 
which the English addressed these exalted personages, 
and asked, in a perfectly dignified but wholly American 
way, ‘‘ Will you please tell me the price of this vase?” 
The Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein turned away 
to hide her smile, but immediately returned to business 
and gave the price. When it was paid for she called on 
all the four royalties near to make change, did the article 
up in a royal ** wopse” of paper, and handed it to us with 
a smile and much less condescension than is vouchsafed 
us from many of those duchesses who are hired to stand 
behind our counters at home. This Princess was not 
pretty, but her gown and hat were. The latter was white 
straw, and her dress was blue silk finely striped with 
white, the body covered with real lace. There was such 
a dainty, pretty lady-in-waiting—Miss Minna Cochrane. 
Her hair was white, but her face and figure were young. 
She wore gray chiffon with white chiffon body, white satin 
bows on her shoulders. The Princess called her Minna, 
and she adornéd the booth, besides being of real service. 

Prince Henry of Battenberg was quite the life and soul 
of the day. Before he came the articles at the booth were 
within reason in price; after his arrival they doubled. He 
either “ bulled” or “ beared ” the market, for match-safes at 
a shilling ee to two in a twinkling. The Princess 
and their little son, Prince Alexander, as well as Princess 
Victoria, in offering the fans with bull-fights and dancers 
as decorations and the pottery and lustre vases for sale, 
said,repeatedly,“‘ They are Spanish; Prince Henry brought 
them in his yacht.” When he began to give avimation 
to the sale he first removed a plaque with a crack, say- 
ing that it was broken, which seemed a singular exhibi- 
tion of honesty at a bazar; for, if I remember rightly, it 
is not always a conspicuous virtue at our own fairs. His 
son—‘‘ little boy Battenberg,” as I heard an English wo- 
man speak of him—handed change to the purchasers, was 
happy and full of interest,and met his father, when he 
returned from another part of the grounds, with the infor- 
mation, ‘‘Oh, papa, your things from Spain are selling 
fast!” But the change was evidently a trial to all of them, 
and we had to wait for it. . It took some seconds for roy- 
alty to discover that half a crown and three pence would 
pay for two articles—one at one and six, the other at one 
and three. This mathematical lethargy awoke an answer- 
ing chord in my heart, and when the Princess, Prince 
Henry,and Prince Alexander struggled over the trying 
problem of getting two and six out of ten shillings, I took 
the handful of silver they gave me and dropped it with- 
out a glance into my bag. I was not going to spoil my 
day with arithmetic, or plunge a fourth brain—my own 
untitled one, whose capacity, alas! I have too often mea- 
sured—into confusion and whirl with addition or subtrac- 
tion. 

Royalty did not really but they figuratively winked as 
they said to us, with a smile and a significant look at each 
other, holding up some trifle: ‘‘Very cheap, this rare, 
choice vase. Only sixpence.” Princess Beatrice, however, 
was really in earnest trying to sell one article, a book 
cover, while she said, over and over again, in her pleasant 
voice: ‘‘ It was painted by the Queen’s granddaughter, the 
Princess of Hesse. Only three shillings.” Royalty is cer- 
tainly up in manners, and as gracious and simple as people 
of the highest distinction usually are, but its art tastes 
as exhibited in its own productions leave room for hope 
of progress at least. The Princess’s own sofa cush- 
ion of cross-stitch languished without a purchaser the 
whole afternoon, and finally was raffled. But it was old- 
fashioned cross-stitch, dull and uninteresting. The high. 
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born dames with their maidens who once embroidered 
hunting scenes with falcon and palfrey, hounds and 
knights on the arras in the halls of Carisbrooke Castle, 
could they return to earth, would give but a disdainful 
glance at the stitchery of their present royal relative. It 
made little difference though what her fingers accomplish- 
ed so long as she smiled and spoke so graciously, showing 
so conclusively—she and her royal relatives—that inter- 
mingling of animation and that complete repose of manner 
which distinguish the highest breeding. 

While we at a respectful distance looked on these royal 
shopkeepers, the English about us were commenting so 
that we overheard. ‘‘ That frock Princess Beatrice has on 
is not half bad.” ‘‘No; I rather fancy it.” These con- 
descending women were themselves clad in scant muslin, 
the slimsiness of which suggested a long and active past 
in the laundry tubs, their slinking petticoats scarcely 
touching their heavy boots, and fur tippets were fastened 
tight about their necks. Two other English women listen- 
ing to the informal conversation inside the royal booth 
said: ‘‘ She speaks English with a German accent.” ‘‘ Why, 
she has to to talk to her husband.” We thought there was 
a chance for a smile there, but it was no joke to them. 
Two American men, the only ones there, fixed themselves 
at an angle where they could hear and see, and looked as 
if this was a daily occurrence in their lives. We knew 
that old as they were they were concealing a flutter of ex- 
citement, and realized as well as we did that to see royalty 
in such close proximity and in such an informal way was 
not an every-day sight on their native New England hills, 
They were perfectly unmoved by the military music, the 
gay scene inside the crumbling walls of the historical cas- 
tle, and after a long look at the princess, one stroked his 
Brother Jonathan beard as he walked away apparently in- 
different, and said to the other (through his nose, I have 
to confess to you, though I would not own to it there), 
*“ She bears a strong family resemblance.” 

To our surprise the royal booth was not emptied of its 
contents, as it would soon have been in our generous land 
bad our beautiful Mrs. Cleveland been selling. There 
were no novelties, and the products of the knitting and 
crochet needles of the English women were not irre- 
sistible. The double Germantown wool, which they call 
here Peacock fingering, was represented in the usual hor- 
rors that we see at our country fairs. Prince Henry was 
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everywhere and proved that every Battenberg has 
his day. He is honorary Governor of the castle and 
honorary Colonel of the militia regiment. It is true 
that the regiment is a volunteer one, and the castle 
half ruined and isolated, but ss a German princeling 
whose income was seventy dollars a year life had its 
monotonies before his marriage. He is very good- 
looking with his blue eyes, brown bair, and pointed 
beard, bis debonair air, and his boyish enjoyment of 
life. He wore a cut-away coat, yellow duck waist- 
coat, and Derby hat, and he went and came from Os- 
borne on a wheel. He worked very hard to sell 
things, and attempted to be jocose, trying all the 
tricky expressions of trade. 

“'T’ink of Ghristmus. Ghristmusis goming! Two 
and-seex for this. | sheap. That ingludes wrap- 
ping up in baper.” hough the booths looked as 
full when we left as when we arrived, the bazar was 
a financial success, for it realized four thousand dol- 
lars. It is a very great card to have a member of the 
royal family as patron to a philanthropic or charitable 
entertainment. Poor things, their life is made a bur- 
den to them by this form of torture; still, they usu- 
ally remain but a short time. As much as they do in 
that direction, and as many as there are of them, 
there are still not enough to go round; for when I 
was in London last summer they had to take a wee 
princeling of eight to lay a corner-stone. 

While we were enjoying to the utmost the novel 
scene, the colonel of the regiment, Sir Richard Web- 
ster, M.P., Attorney-General, Lord Cecil, Lord Lam- 
ington, and the prince brought the princesses and la- 
dies-in-waiting and the lady patronesses of each booth 
down to one side of the castle entrance, and we learn- 
ed, to our great surprise and delight, that the Queen 
was coming from Osborne. After a while every one 
grew weary of ay and a cyclist from the regi- 
ment was sent to see if she was on her way. He re- 
turned in a shorter time than a knight-errant of olden 
days on the swiftest charger could have covered a 
small portion of the distance, and reported her ap- 
proach. Timedragged, though. The militia, in their 
sombre black, were drawn up outside to receive her 
Majesty. The Scotch regulars, with their pipers, were 
formed in line for the same purpose. Had they only 
been in red coats the scarlet would have brightened 
the scene. They did not even wear kilts—for I un- 
derstand that is full dress—but they were in undress 
uniform, and wore hideous long green-plaid panta- 
loons of stuff that looked like material for women’s 
gowns, and not in the least military. Indeed, they 
were apparently such pantaloons as one’s mo‘her 
used to make—no stinting of material—monotonous 
in shape, and much alike in cut front and rear, held 
high in the back by “ galluses,” and continuing far 
enough up in the front to answer for a chest-protect- 
or. A very short jacket, leaving the warrior no waist 
at all, completed a uniform that gave an Apollo in 
form not the slightest showing for doing his figure 

ustice. 
. The waiting was so tedious the princesses returned 
to the booths. Two more cyclists were despatched as 
scouts. On their return the descendants of crowned 
heads picked up their royal petticoats and ran, down 
the short driveway quite as if they were playing 
“I’m on the ’s land.” The Indian tableaux 
hurried down the road to the entrance, followed by 
the ladies, the café chantant stars, the up 
to that time mysterious soothsayers, only just in 
time to greet the Queen as she drove through the arch- 
way. A band played, the cheering and handkerchief- 

















waving went on. The royal car- 
riage was preceded by a mounted 
footman on a superb gray horse. 
His livery was very simple—black 
coat, white breeches, white kid 
tops to his boots. The coach- 
man’s black curly hair and solid 
proportions suggested, as did the 
Scotch footman on the box, am- 
ple rations. Both were in black, 
and there did not seem to be a 
line of color about the carriage. 
The cautious stepping of the 
horses interested me. You would 
have thought that they had been 

ut through their paces, in break- 
ing them, on the floor of some 
créche, where babies tumbled 
about with the careless con- 
fidence children have that some- 
body will always take care of 
them. When the Queen depart- 
ed, the mounted footman faced 
the carriage and backed his horse 
out of the castle, and the intelli- 
gent brute lifted his feet as care- 
fully as if he knew that we who 
were pressing back against the 
narrow entrance walls were trust- 
ing him not to tread on us. 

I wonder if any of my country- 
women feel as I do about the abso 
lute simplicity observed by the 
Queen and her family on all save 
state occasions. Though I am 
devoted to a republican form of 
government like our own, with its 
simplicity, its independence, its 
equality, still in a country where 
a monarchial form is the choice 
of the people, where the public 
ceremonies are pageants, I would 
have them distinguished with 








Costume witH Srort Coat anp Licar 
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For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


even more grandeur, and certainly should 
demand that royalty be protected from the 
town’s obstructions and street delays. I nev- 
er liked to think that the ‘‘ King was in his 
parlor counting o’er his money” nor the 
**Queen in her pantry eating bread and hon- 
ey,” and even in my ‘‘ Mother Goose” days 
I expected them to sleep in their crowns and 
spend all their waking hours on their thrones. 
Several summers ago I was in a block in Pic- 
cadilly, and I looked down from the top of 
the omnibus on the lovely Princess of Wales 
and her daughters packed in the same crush 
of carriages. I was indignant, and no royal 
Princesses should go about without heralds 
clearing the way if had mysay. The Queen 
had with her the Princess of Wales and her 
daughter, the Princess Victoria. Her Majes- 
ty was so gracious, so lovely, in the way she 
received those who welcomed her personally 
and the less distinguished who cheered her, 
that I found tears rising in my eyes as I re- 
membered her past. Her long life of devo- 
tion to duty, the monotonous detail of her 
existence, of absolute hard work, and the 
dreary old despatch-boxes with official busi- 
ness that follow her up wherever she goes, 
made my soul full of pity. “Sixty years of 
despatch-boxes daily,” I found myself sayin 

as I looked at her fine womanly face bm | 
shuddered at the monotony of her work; and 
then I thought of her sorrow, and what a 
*‘widow indeed” she had been, and all the 
gay scene vanished for a moment. I saw 
only the woman who, though Empress of In- 
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dia and at the head of this great 
nation, will to the end of her life 
be always alone. 

They tell me here that she is 
such a martyr to rheumatism that 
she cannot stand, or walk more 
than a few steps, and yet she is so 
*‘game” that she doesn’t own to 
it. The Princess of Wales lifted 
her veil for her when she reached 
the booths, and it is quite possi- 
ble she cannot raise her hands to 
her head. Her gray hair was 
brought down in smooth bands 
over her ears, her face looked as 
if it had been washed for sixty 
years with the best old Castile 
soap, and you could not associate 
a powder-puff with that skin; 
and, by-the-way, she was not in 
the least red in the face, as she 
is so often described. Her black 
bonnet had white primroses at the 
back and an aigrette in front, but 
I must own that it was the same 
old bonnet. The Princess of 
Wales had the usual arrangement 
of her golden hair, the style that 
was composed for her many years 
ago by the famous court hair- 
dresser. She and her daughter 
had black English walking hats, 
black jackets and skirts, and 
Princess Victoria of Wales wore 
a lavender cotton shirt - waist. 
The Princess had small sleeves, 
‘‘Her whole jacket might have 
been cut out of one of our sleeves 
at home,” was softly whispered 
in my ear, 


Jacket AND Hat ror Grr FROM 11 To 
13 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


At the Princess Beatrice’s booth she and 
Prince Henry brought articles to the carriage 
which the Princess of Wales said were great 
bargains. The Queen bought a doll, some 
salt-cellars, a vase, and needle-work, and 
then the carriage moved on. She made 
purchases at every booth. As the carriage 
advanced, the people followed, respectfully 
and quietly, the ladies-in-waiting walking 
with the Queen’s equerry and other titled 
people behind the carriage, and the prin- 
cesses at the side. It was a small crowd, 
as the space inside the castle is not large, 
but it was a well-behaved one—a two-and- 
sixpenny crowd, which was much quicter 
than the sixpenny admission crowd which 
came pouring in as we left. It wasan event 
in our lives to be so near the carriage that 
we could hear her Majesty talking, and see 
the affectionate expression of her eyes as she 
did what she could to make happy the 
daughter who always lives with her, and 
make her bazar a success. 

As we turned atvay from what Tennyson 
called the ‘‘imperial fortress of hoary Eld” 
and drove toward Farringford, his home 
(for we were staying near), we Americans 
felt that we had seen the castle in a new 
phase in its existence, and we enjoyed the 
nineteenth - century brightness, color, and 
life, but at the same time we were grateful 
to the poet for having said of its past what 
we felt but could not express— 

“Many a martial strain 
Thy walls have echoed, many a banner seen 


Unfarled, since Roman dark and red-haired Dane 
Rose on the tide of time,” 
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THIS is a dainty design of rice grass for a 

| square of linen or of bolting-cloth to be 
used for table decoration, and can be very 
quickly and easily worked, as the leaves are 
well represented by two long button - hole 
stitches. The floss must, however, be even 
and thick to produce this effect, and must be 
drawn to exact y the proper degree of ten 
sion. White floss upon an écru ground, or 
écru or salmon floss upon a whit ground, 
will give a rich and good effect to the work, 
or a delicate shade of green is also good. The 
light feathery. characteristics of the design 
are best preserved by a choice of delicate 
tints and what might be called a sketchy 
style of work in the stitehery For this rea 
son a heavy ground material or a dark or too 
pronounced color for the design should be 
avoided The edge of the square can be fin 
ished with a hem-stitched hem, or if linen is 
used it can be delicately fringed, and the 
edge secured by a fine hem-stitching. The 
drawing gives the border, including the 
corner, and is capable of being repeated to 
apy require di extent 

MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has bee sed fo ver fifty years y millions of 
mo here fo eir children while teething, with perfect 
snccem. Ite hes the | ofiens the yume, allaye 
all pain, cnres wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggiets in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottie,—({ Adv.) 
A GOOD CHILD 

is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eayle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the beet infant's food; so ensily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and 
unnecessary.—{ Adv.) 
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Timely Warning. 


GA The great success of the 

chocolate preparations of 
“ieee the house of WALTER 
BAKER & C0. (established 
in 1780) has led to the 
placing on the market 
many misleading and 
junscrupulous imitations | 
of their name, labels, 
and wrappers. Walter Baker & Co. 
are the oldest and largest manu- 
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facturers of pure and high-grade | 


Cocoas and Chocolates on this 
continent. No chemicals are used 
in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and 
be sure that they get, the genuine 
Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter Baker & Co., Limited, 
Dorchester, [lass. 


For Waists, Sleeves 
and Skirts Instructions 


Call at our Parlors 
883 Broadway, New York 
4 Wabash avene »e, Chicago 
#) West St 
1118 © hestnut St ¥ "Philadelp hia 
Bend Gc. for 12 ee sample Skirt 
Bone. Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich 
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| carpets, portiéres, real laces, etc., and all materials. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Awarded : 
Highest Honors— World’s Fair. All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim. 


neys. You want the “Index 


to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 





CREAM 
BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum, orany otheradulterant 

40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 
Price Baking Powder Co., Chicago. 
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Iron Bedsteads 
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any news - stand 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are ae 
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o trial subscription of 3 months is had by sending 
1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
| Soca fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 


VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 








Insuring 
2 Underwear 


Would you wear underwear of com- 
fort, and with it have all the health-giv- 
ing and keeping ualities of hygienic 
aw dressing— then Jaros Hygienic 

Underwear is your under dressing. 
ao Book of Underdress Mailed 
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Soi Hygienic Underwear Co. 
83: Broadway, New York. 
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YOU DON’T KNOW "ANYTHING 


About how nice your Winter Overcoat or Suit would look until you 
send it to LEWANDO’S to be thoroughly cleansed and pressed, or, if 
necessary, dyed. Blankets cleansed (equal to new), $1.00 per pair. Lace 
Curtains cleansed, $1.00 per pair, and upwards. Clothing of all kinds 
dyed or cleansed, carefully pressed, and returned in a neat box. Feathers 
dyed, curled, restored; Crape restored ; Gloves cleansed or dyed ; also rugs, 
Largest ; oldest ; best. 
LEWANDO'S French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, W. L. 
CrosBY, Manager. Main Offices: 17 Temple Place, Boston; 365 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bundles by mail or express. 
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Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
are not guilty 
of any of the defects charged against 
other bindings. 
The verdict must be: 
The Best Made.’’ 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City, 


«S.H.& M.” Dress — are the Best. 








Dr. Jaeger’s 
Sanitary Woolen 
Undergarments 


are the natural clothing for 
mankind; made to givespecial 
protection to the vital organs, 

Julian Hawthorne, Author 


“It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the value of Dr. Jae- 
ger’s Woolen System.” The 
luxurious comfort of pure 
wool garments comes from 


their natural function to take 
up and evaporate the mois- 
ture and impurities of the 
body thrown off by perspira- 
tion. 


Write for descriptive illus- 
trated catalogue explaining 
this great principle. 

DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 
In New York City at our own stores only: 
176 Fifth Ave., below 234 St. (Main Retail.) 


1189 Broadway, near 28th St. 
BRANCHES { 159° owas below Cortlandt St. 





(CHINESE 
toe LILIES 


Bulbs, prepaid, each, 20c. 

FREE OurNew Book 
“Winter Flowers” 

mailed prepaid with every order. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 
Chica age New York 
cts Randolph 8t. 26 Barclay St. 


Flower 
in Water 








International Institute and English School 


for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Boarders and Day Pu- 
pils. Unusual advantages, Languages, Music, Art. Apply 
Signora Micuietta, Villa Vittoria, Viale Principe Ame- 
deo, Florence, Italy, or P.O. Box 2651, New York City. 
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—the food drink-—is crushed from the best malt Dr. H. com 
and hops. A rousing tonic. To the nursing moth- adds = following : 
er it is nourishment for herself and babe. To con- y In 


sumptives and sufferers from wasting diseases, to 
all who are thin and sickly, it means more flesh and 
greater strength. 


At all druggists’ and grocers’. 


the di 
\ of the 


One Bottle Every Day 


means from 2 to 5 pounds a week gained in healthy flesh. 
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Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n., St. Louis, U.S.A, 


pe NT J r FINAL TRIUMPH.—The Supreme Court of Washington, 

T bale) 4.25 D. C., has awarded to the Anheuser-Busch Brewin 
muted Highest Score of Award with Medal and 
orld’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 18903, 
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_ BUFFALO 


Atonic Dyspepsia, Diseases of Women, 


Malarial Poisoning, &c. 
Dr. Wm. T. Howard, Baltimore, Professer of Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren in the University of Maryland. 
res the water of Spring No. 1 with that of a very celebrated water, and 
eed, in a certain class of cases, it is much superior to the latter. 
abiding debility attendant upon the tardy convalescence from grave acute diseases, and 
melee incident to Malart 


a and varieties, to certain forms of Atonic 
lar to women that are remediable at all by mineral water. 


Dr. O. F. Manson, of Richmond, Va., Professor of General Pathology and 
Physiology in the Medical College of Virginia. 
“I have observed marked sanative effects from the Buffalo Water in Malartial Ca- 


thstood usual remedies, having been restored to perfect health 
¥ in a brief space of time by a sojourn at the Springs.” 
druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
$5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Ve. 
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ARE SHOWING ON THEIR 
THIRD FLOOR 


Imported 
Millinery 


INCLUDING 


PARIS HATS, 
BONNETS, TOQUES, 
LONDON FELT HATS 
(TRIMMED), 
HATS, BONNETS, 
TOQUES, TURBANS, | 





of their own make for Street, | 
Theatre, and Evening wear, 


ALL 


Popular Prices. 
{8th St., 19th St, & 6th Ave,, N.Y. 
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Every whale 
has barnacles- 
every success 
: has imitators. 


: The De Long 
Patent Hook and Eye. 


See that \ 
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Binding 
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this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 
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yPSIHANTI 


Dress reform underwear embo- 
dies the true principles of hygiene. 
All discomforts of the ordinary un- 





der garment have been obviated by 
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a 
dorsed by DRESS A medical 
men, and REFORM all pro- 
moters of physical 


culture as the only correct form of 
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Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., 
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for cata- | 
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Ladies’ and Children’s 


FURNISHINGS. 


| Children’s Long and Short Coats, 


School Gowns, 
Capes, Dresses, and Caps. 


| Malinées, Tea Gowns, 


Wrappers, Corsets. 
PARIS UNDERWEAR. 


| Broadooay c A 4 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 
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receipt of four cents samples include a full line 
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yard. Please mention THE Bazar when you write. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. Veek 


152 and 154 West 23rd St., New 


DE APE ean EAD NOISES “CURED 


ricos combined. EAR i". Help oars once aries 


doeyes. F, 858 B'dway, N.Y. Book of 











Hair Cloth Crinoline, 


OTWITHSTANDING the great number 
of imitations and substitutes adver- 
tised to be twice as wide and twice as 

cheap, has a hold upon the fashionable dress- 
makers and fashionable women that cannot 
be shaken. It was only a matter of time for 
the old adage, “ The best is the cheapest,” to be 
proven, and now the demand for the genuine 
Hair Cloth Crinoline, of which every strand 
of the weft is pure hair, promises to exceed the 
output. Experience has also taught the best 
manner of using it, and the fault of shrinking 
or cockling, which by the unthinking ones 
has sometimes been attributed to hair cloth 
without for a moment looking for the real 
cause, that of putting two fabrics of different 
nature together either of which may shrink a little, 
has been overcome by scientific methods of 
interlining. Shrinking, ironing, and binding 
hair cloth before putting into a dress has also 
produced satisfactory results,more than com- 


pensating for the little extra trouble in so doing. To make certain of the genuine hair cloth, 


take out a few strands of the weft, pull them, 


otherwise imitation. 


and if found to be elastic it is hair cloth, 


It is quite easily understood why hair cloth is so elastic and resilient if one will only 
stop to think that, no matter how many ways human hair is combed, whether twisted, 


curled, braided, crimped, or frizzled, wet or oiled, it will re- 
and so, too, will Hair Cloth 
Crinoline, having a weft of pure bair, resume its normal 


sume its natural position; 


condition. 


Such HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE, as above referred to, 
is made by the American Hair Cloth Company of Paw 
tucket, R. I., the largest hair cloth manufacturers in the 3 
world, whose goods are recognized as 
throughout the country, and are superior to any foreign 
They manufacture several grades, @ 
suitable for skirts and sleeves for both day and evening 
10/4, 14/4, 10/5, 200/4, 98 3, usually sold —_ 
for Skirts ; 84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 200'4 for Sleeves. 


or domestic make. 
dresses ; 


the leaders Se 





Cuarves E. Pervear, Agent. 











Robes et Manteaux. 





Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23rd Street, Madison Square, South. 


Our Jacket Models for the coming Winter 


are ready for inspection. 


An entirely new departure in 


Sealskin and Persian Lamb. 


A large assortment of Capes and Collarettes in the new combinations of 


Persian and Chinchilla, Sealskin and Imperial Ermine. 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


Special attention to the furnishing of skins and trimmings for Tailors and Makers of 


Telephone, 656 seth. 











PRIESTLEY’S 
Black 
Silk-Warp “ 
The genuine has the 


name “ Priestley” 
stamped on the selvedge. 


” An idealized 


Henrietta 
, realized. 


What more can 
be said ? 





Why are 
Vantine’s Teas 
so good? 


Because they are carefully selected, pure 
teas—the choicest growths of China, Japan, 
India, and Ceylon. And because they are 
always sold in air-tight, foil- lined pound 
packages which preserve the strength and 
flavor. 

TUNG-PO TEA (English Breakfast) possesses a 
rich and delicate flavor, which has made it a great favor- 
ite with tea drinkers; 90¢. Ib 

TAI-WAN TEA (Rose-flavored Formosa Oolong), 
superior to Sas Soteny s the favorite tea of New 
York's 400; $1.6 

BO-TAN Tika (U incolored Japan), from the famous 
gardens of Uji; 75e. 1 

ORANGE Peon (Unscented), a great —_ 
of sociability ; the ideal tea for 5-o’clock tea; ®1.15 lb. 

YOUNG-HO TEA (Mixed), with green-tea oa 
ee blend of Formosa Oolong and green tea; 


ad By mail, postpaid, for above prices; stamps 


yy accepted. Send for Vantine’s Tea-book, 
,& and for last issue of Vantine’s Monthly, 
w \ both fre. A. A. Vantine & Co., 


877 and 879 Broadway, New York. 


Absorbs Like : a 
Sponge. 


Dress Shick 





Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 
Th () | odorless, healthful, harmless, 
C Nl y and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc. 
A New soothing, healing antiseptic 


f Idi hafi 1 1% 
or scalding, chafing, and a 
Remedy skin iocleations of Tolents “ 


















Adults. 
Infinitely Superior to Talcum Preparations. 





Shields and powder at all notion « wrong ers. All druggists ) 
keep the powder. Sample box of powder or pair of Shields ) 
mailed for Sie. 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N.Y. ; 
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It is the Best Made, because 


First—It is per fectly elastic and self-conform- 
ing in every respect. 

} Second—It is easier to put on and off than 
any other garment made. 

Third—As it is seamless, a corset one size 
smaller can be worn. 

Fourth—It has no inelastic stay down the 
front or across the chest to bind and oppress 
the wearer. For sale at all dry goods stores. 

















FRANCIS 
INVISIBLE 
ae 


FINEST 
SPRING 
HOOKS. 





TRADE MARK REGIST 


RESULTS: 





FRANCiS MFG. CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y, 
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ROBBED OF HIS REST. 4 
“There!” 
door-bell twice in succession, Von Blumer jum from 
with a Sock of teliese annoyance, and turned phim snp T to 
¢ again 7” he inquired, anxiously. 
bag oy aoar,” oid Mara Von Blamer. “ T baven’t been a of the house 


Shen,” said Von throwing down his paper with a gesture of 
“it's a caller.” No sooher does a man come home ftom his 
worn out with the day’s struggle, and prepared to settle 
jet evening, than his peace is disturbed 
y is all 
we for them 


! what's 
h, yea, of course! Where are my shoes? Brush 
ame moment to lose. Show him into the parlor, 


= ii Tom Masson. 
Freatuerstons. “ You say that Miss Redbud’s father has asked you to 
go - a weeks’ yacht cruise. How can you get away from business 
#0 long?” 
Ruveway. “ The head of my firm wants more capital in his business, 
and I've explained that I may be able to help him out.” 
> 


‘m= 


4 
Porperartt” \ 
“ Why don't you ly for a pension ?” 
“Wh should I 2 Pave never been wounded.” 
“‘ Well, they tell me you lust your head at Antietam.” 
—_—>——— 
Mas. MoLunueerty. “ Harrity hasa boicycle. Yez'll hov to pur-r-r-chase 
wan too, Murty, to k aven wid dbe dishgoostin’ stoyle av him.” 
MoLvsseery. “Oi'll not! Phwin oi walk, begorra, oi'll go on foot!” 
—_—_—————_ 


“ You certainly have selected the loveliest t in the cemetery for your 
pamese® rave,” said the clergyman, consolingly. “I'm sure he would 


form trembling with 


Judg ' AVE YOU 


Prisone y Honor 


TO BAY FoR YoursEeLr 7” 

, Of ONLY SHUT THE POOR (6 HER FAOR AN’ KEPT rT SHUT FeR « TIME,” 

UR WIFE GWRARS THAT YOU GAGGED MER WITH A HANDKERONIEY, AND 6HE COULDN'T UTTER A SOUND FoR FrouR HOURS.” 
> 


EXPLAINED. 


, ¥en Honon, THAT WAS TH” ONLY WAY Of GOULD KAPE THE DOOR IN HER FACE SHUT.” 


HE WAS WARNED 
the thrillingly beantifal heroine 
turned her bead and looked straight 
young man, who was sitting as 
sofa av it wae possible to gét, * there 
ena girl of my—er—advance- 
rook When you first entered 
our ago, you bowed formally as you 
yt dream of calling me by my first 
n you eat down, you took a chair which 
ventional distance away. You had not—”" 
dear Miss Spingler—” 
yt me, sir. You had not been here 
your chair wae six feet nearer 
another five minutes you called me 
terwards you deliberately eat down on 
’ It was then that you attempted 
i. You need not deny it. You know 
And now, sir—" 
me I a 
rw, air,” repeated the young girl, her alight 
emotion, her eyes blazing, her 


whole atiitude expressive of-the deepest concern, “I 


mm to distinctly anderatand that if you should 
wget yourself as to attempt to kiss me, you do 
our pwr per i 

—————— 


honeymoon), “Why, you. only 


ove! I never thought of myself.” 


A RECOMMENDATION 
Let's see,” ssid Dawkins, “ what would I better 
eat to-day 7” 
“Our filet béarnaise is very nice,” said the waiter 
“ Have you tasted it yourself ?” asked Dawkins. 
“ No, sir,” replied the waiter, “ but it costs you $1 25, 
and at that price it should be excellent.” 


“TI want some sermon paper,” said the young dom- 
inie, walking into the stationer's shop. 

“ Here is just what youwwant,” returned the clerk. 
* This ie what is called the Batra Heavy Sermon Paper.” 

“Then it won't do for my Sermons,” said the young 
dominie, “* for my sermons af# ho more than ordinarily 


heavy.” 
; —_o—— 


Boney. “ Papa, Jack Mason said his father gave him 
= centa, ae a 
Para, “ Well?” 


Bonny. “I'd like to say the same of you.” 


—_—_ a 


“Talking about animals,” anid Dawson, “there are 
not many which have as many good points as the dog.” 

“Oh, I' don't know abont that,” said his friend 
“There is the porcupine, which has more fine points 
than any animal living, and yet I don't care mach 
about having one around.” 


HOPELESS. 


‘TOM BAS PROPOSED, AND ASKS ME TO GIVE HIM HIS ANGWER IN A LETTER.” 


“Suaut. vou po mt” 
“No; 


I WELL BE MORE LIBERAL, APD GIVER HIM BI® ANSWER IN TWO LeTrens.” 


ti 


widow shook her bead. 


fally. 


_—_ 


“T can't manage my bicycle at all,” said Dawson. 

“ New bicycle!” ejaculated Hicks. 

“ What's newness got to do with it 7” asked Dawson. 

“IT can't manage my wife, because she's a new woman,” said Hicks. 


———>—_—__ 

“The farmin’ business is lookin’ up,” said old Silas Hayseed, 
rented my farm to one o’ them gulf clubs for ten 
ts inter the flelds sometimes, an’ ploug 
fer me too with their iron sticks.” 


pew players 


« What's the 


——_—_ 
of the word flancée ?” 


derivation 
“It's a combination of i and fancy. A girltakes a man’s eye and he 


takes her fancy, and putting the two together you get fancée.” 


A ORISIS. 


She. “1 THINK YOU WOULD BETTER TELL FATHER THAT WE ARE ENGAGED, DEAREST.” 


He. “ Wuy T" 


She. “ His LEASE RUNS OUT ON THE FIRST OF THE MONTH, AND HE WANTS TO KNOW WHETHER TO 


TAKE A LARGER HOUSE OF NOT.” 


EXTRACT *ROM VEST-POCKET PLAYS. 
(Being Farces and Tragedies af the Town.) 
By Anne Warniweton Wirnencr. 
THE LAST TRAIN. 
(A Bit of Real Life in One Act.) 
DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Ma. Grooar, box attendant. 
Kastus, a negro. 

Fat Panty, a belated passenger 
Ms. Hoonsean, guard, 

Gatr, @ gate. 


The scene is laid upon the aptown side of the eleva- 
ted railroad at any downtown station. The ticket-box 
guard is fast asleep, and the negro station attendant is 
discovered drinking the contents of a bottle torn from 
a beer advertisement hanging on the wall.. A’ clock 
advertising a new kind of tea is just stopping at the 
hour of 280. It is midnight. The lights glimmer 
fitfuily, and occasionally the clang of a passing street 
car is . As the last drop of the beer gurgies 
down the throat of Rastas, the negro, he turns and 
smacks his lips, and the rush of the coming train is 
heard. Enter train. 

Hooligan, “ Burr-umpty and turry umph stree. Step 
lively there."’ 

Enter Fat Party on the run. In his haste his ticket 

drops to floor. 

Grogan (waking). ‘ Pwut-cher tick’n box, cancher ?” 

[Fat Party stoops wo pick it up. 

Hooligan. “ All abore'” 

Fat Party. “ Huh-bold on—” . 

Hooligan. “ Step lively, both gates!” 

Fat ty (pu ). “I've o-only gug-got one gait. 
I'm #u-stepping as lol-lively as I kuk-can with that—" 

Gate. “ Ban yy 

(Exit train. Fat Party swoons and drops to station 
por, a8 the curtain falle— 

Hooligan (in distance). “ Nextashn wun-rumpty an’ 
tootletumstry.” 

“And do you mean to say that when that biast 
occaurred, end shat vast mass of broken stone fell upon 
the roof of your house, you didn't hear it 7” 

“No; I dan't notice it. . Yon see, my children were 
having a party in the house at the time, and—” 

“Oh, L see. I'm a father myself.” 


SS ee 
“Tell him you want to, take a.walk, and then we 
can get at the chestnut-tree,” said Wil 

“Ohno; you can’t pall the wool over my papa's 

” said Tommie. 

“ Why not?” asked Willie. 

“He's bald, and ‘ain't got any wool to pull,” said 
Tommie. 


VERSES IN A LIBRARY. 
I. 
AN APPEAL. 
Give me that book whose power's such 
That I forget the north wind’s touch. 


Give me that book that brings to me 
Forgetfulness of what I be. 


Give me that book that takes my life 
In seeming far from al! its strife. 


Give me that book wherein each page 
Destroys my sense of creeping age. 


Give me that book that makes me think 
I've #tores of wealth, instead of ink, 


And bills.nnpaid, and pens and glue, 
With not a line in mind that’s new. 


Give me that book—and make it long 
Enough to last for aye; this song 


To him who sends I'll dedicate 
My book ef verse entitled “ Fate :” 


A garland sweet of sonnets grand, 
For sale on every newsman’s stand ; 


Or, through the =e. poten, you know, 
Half boards, top-gilded, 16mo. 
Il. 
A OURSE. 


Confound you, Mr. O. Khayyam! 
Confound you, Addison and Lamb! 


Confound you, Milton, Herrick, Gray! 
Confound you, Jonson; blast you, Gay! 


Confusion, Shakespeare, to your dust, 
And Burns and Byron, be ye cussed! 


Confound you, Thackeray and Scott, 
And Dickens, and old Parson Lott! 


Confound ye for « selfish band, 
For that ye did not stay the hand, 


And leave, like decent men and true, 
A thing or two for me to do! 


It's tough for one in these drear days 
To find you've “cornered” all the bays. 





* John wasn't that kind,” she said, doubt- 
“ He was one that never was contented with his lot.” 


“7 jest 
ears, Some o' the 
it up right smart 











SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 
THE LACHRYMOSE WOMAN. |} 
| 


ets bs thes waciant bien te eo alll Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report, ét A WORD IN YOUR E AR y 
ously near the surface, and why will | 


she call down upon herself the ridicule and 
sometimes even the terror of man by giving THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
way to lachrymose outbursts? Douglas Jer- of the complexion, hands, 
rold says, cynically: ‘‘ What women would agree, oe 
do if they could not cry, nobody knows. arms, and hair is found in 
What poor defenceless creatures they would the perfect action of the 
be!” 


| 

Pores, produced by 

When a woman weeps because she is in | 
sorrow nobody blames her. Then her tears 
are sacred even to a scoffing man. But 
when a woman cries in self-defence because 
she is worsted in an argument, or because 
she is angry, she lowers her dignity and re- 
sorts to babyish measures. It is no wonder 
then that her brother man smiles scornfully, , 
and retires from the contest renee never The most effective skin 
again to argue with a woman. fhen a bo +f Ree 
he was tomate that in fighting he was > purifying and beastitying=— 


“ choose a fellow his own size.” He feels Extract o BEEF : soap in the world, as well 
that he has not done this, and despises him- 


as purest and sweetest for 
self accordingly, while at the same time he Supplies the means of .mproving many a meal. You are sure to toilet, bath, and nursery. 
cherishes a grudge against the woman who, 


after entering into a discussion with alacrity, need it wherever you go. lf you get chilled or exhausted, acup Bold throughout the world. British depot: F. New. 
withdraws in tears. He feels that she is un- of Bouillon made from the Extract is the best thing you can take. eee bs Gee te en ae cezene 
generous in thus challenging him to friendly ——a—naeor ~ = PS, => 


combat and then causing him to appear in Armour & Co., Chicago. 
the light of a brutal bully. 


ee ee en a a ee a a 
ADVERTISEMENTS. Packer’s Tar Soap 
A HYGIENIC LUXURY 


It combines the purity, blandness, and cleansing qualities of a well-made vegetable - oil 
soap with the antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient properties of pine - tar and glycerine. Packer’s 
| tar soap is of especial service in children’s and adults’ 
ERUPTIVE 


It allays itching, soothes, 
heals, and is wonderfully refreshing. 

















SOAP My $3 EPLLL-D' | — 
way Nirvana Telegram from Russia: 


Perfumes 


44 —_ In Twelve 
99 %~o i U RE. ‘f é Exquisite Odors, 
Those who think that imported | BZaaN Delicate, 
soaps must be the finest, do not | BRjpuaus Lasting. 
know that the materials for Ivory bi ea ns > win. RIEGER 
Soap are the best to be found any- eka cond 
where. The vegetable oil of which Ask for it atall first-class 
R a! s drugand dry goods stores 
Ivory Soap is made, is imported, al- MARSHALL FIELD 4 CO. 


greatest benefit from its use, 
most in ship loads, from the other Sole Agents, Chicago, IIIs. 
. Use Wm. Rieger's Transparent Crystal Soap. 
side of the world. 


fen ie VIN MARIANI 


** The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 
Tre Procter & Gamere Co., Ow'ti. ' 


Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 


It restores Health, Strength, Energy 
and Vitality. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y. 








** SEND TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 
ST. PETERSBURG, IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE DOZEN VIN MARIANI, FOR 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, EM- 
PRESS OF RUSSIA.”’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


A subsequent letter, ordering a further sup- 
ly of fifty bottles “Vin Mariani,’’ states that 
ILM. the Empress of Russia has derived the 


FEPSESP SPEED 











K 


f yy : = Avoid Substitutions, Ask for “ Vin Mariani” at al! Druggists. 
: , . : — For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testi- 
} : mony of noted Celebrities, write to 
IS Nol 


i __ MARIANI & CO., 62 W, 16th t., New Tork. 
‘an y am = Lonow ! 299 Oxford Sure 

| / - - 
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Pier 
lo shou 1) a Dicycle IS Coming 


Is what it is named. 





bul When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


; r 


Porn having ] 


Lnsis uj | c 
“Search Light 
Price $5.00 


rs 


American. 


20 different kinds, Catalogue mailed free on 
application. Sold by grocers everywhere. 


a 


Franco-American Food Co., 
P. O. Box 150, New York. 
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UNCONSCIOUS BETRAYALS. 


| ey is it that a well-bred person is always recognized 
is such under even the most adverse circumstances? 
ond that an ill-bred person is never long able to pass 
muster in really good society ? 
Because the truth is told in countless little ways which 
unconscious to ourselves, and almost undefinable by 
others tut without defining all observers know which 


ones of any group of strangers were in childhood sur 
rounded by refining influences and which were not, The 
woman cultivated from the cradle does not need to carry 


about with her her husband's bank-book or her own pedi 
gree. She may be ugly of feature and plain of dress, but 
her speech bewrayeth her. She may, indeed, have’ pro- 
ving sm or two, or may even use a slang term when the 
expression is forcible and fitting, but never, by any chance, 

she express herself coarsely or employ phrases of 
doulie meaning She does not have to think about it. 


She expresses herself only as she is in the babit of doing, 
and has been from childhood Her voice, too, is refined. 


She neither screams por whispers. As a child she heard 
none but sweet and low tones around her, and uncon- 
sciously her own voice beeame the same, 

The truly well-bred person does not possess two sets of 
nanners an agree able one for v isitors or persons of con- 
seyuence in her social world, and another for her own 
family or for dependents. She is always gentle, deco- 
rous, and polite. Her ‘thank you” is never failing for 
the slightest kindness or courtesy accepted or declined 
She could not forget it; the habit was too early formed. 
She may, upon occasion; express herself sternly, decisive- 


ly, even indignantly, but never rudely. Under no possible 
circumstances will she condescend to personalities 
The need for early instruction in regard to the all-im- 
portant matters of speech and politeness cannot be too 
ongly insisted upon, for no amount of subsequent drill 
ing can atone for the lack of it. Youthful defects of 
speech are especially hard to overcome, because the un 
trained ear does not recognize the sound of the words as 
conveying anything offensive. In our country- careless 
ness of speech was formerly wellnigh universal, so that 
only within the present generation that small lapses 
from correct usage have become noticeable, but vulgar or 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Recertion Gowns wirn New Skirt wita Box-PLeaTEep Fig. 2.—Cosrume wira Crépon Skirt anp Peau pe Sor 
Back Waist. 
For diagram and description see paticrn-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


878 


RECEPTION OR THEATRE GOWNS. 


offensive expressions have never, since the days of Queen Fig. 1.—Gown or EmBrormerED CREPON WITH Fig. 2.—Ciotra Gown witH ANGULAR SILK COLLAR 
elizabeth, been used by the gently bred Crairron Bopice 
It is thought by some that all the graces of civilization 








For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet 


Supplement. 


are inherited, and, after being im- 
proved upon, are transmitted to 
the next generation. Without go- 
ing to this extreme, we may be- 
lieve that the child of well-bred 
parents will be born with a ten- 
dency toward all that is refined. 
But this alone is not to be relied 
upon. Good example and cease- 
less care are both essential. 

In no one thing does the good or 
bad training of early life so quick- 
ly and surely betray’ itself as in 
the treatment of those whom cir- 
cumstances have placed in de- 
pendent positions. A coarse ex- 
pression or an offensive epithet 
stamps the one who employs it as 
unfailingly as the brand marks the 
convict, under all conditions, but 
never so deeply as when addressed 
toa social inferior. The truly re- 
fined will never fail to recognize 
the fact that underlying all the ac- 
cidents of nationality, education, 
wealth, or position are the rights 
and privileges of human nature 
that are common to all. The 
higher the nature the more strong 
ly is felt the inarticulate appeal 
from the less favored classes for 
justice and gentleness. The dy- 
ing Sir Philip Sidney, relinquish 
ing the draught of water for 
which he so ardently longed in 
favor of a wounded private sol- 
dier, earned for himself a decora- 
tion higher and more lasting than 
any in the power of kings to 
grant. All unconsciously the no- 
ble spirit of the dying man un- 
veiled itself, a shining example of 
unselfishness. 


Front or Recerrion Gown 
Fie. 1 
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“THOSE WHO SWIM IN SIN MUST SINK 


IN SORROW.”—From tHe Parntine py Frank Dapp. R I EXHIBITED tN THE Roya INstrrvure or PAINTERS tin Water-CoLtors, LoNDON 





THE ECONOMY OF DYEING 


E all weary of the color of certain of 
W ur on esses, and, did we not, they often 
fade or b d-fashioned long before the 
material wears t e do not like to wear 

to discard them 
ff moderate means the dyeing 
A woman who 
gray broadcloth cos 
dl it dyed, without rip 
k blue As the 
nlike as she wisi 
wk satin sleeves, and jet 
ers for the waist, while to the skirt, 
hrunk a little in the process of 
ulded a foot trimming of bi: 
Behold her with a handsome broa 
vn which nobody would recog 
l all last winter 
ther woman had a fan of long pink ostrich 
feathers he plumes became faded and 
iis year they are to te dyed 
trim a large velvet hat In 
cleaning establishment there 
e possibilities for the rejuvenation 
rarments 


tis a Diessing 


sleeves 
cl, she 


edged 


ress she wore 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sunlight 
Soap 


SAVES its cost in 
we LABOR ten times 
over. Rub it on light- 
ly; let the clothes “3% 
soak a short time; 
then rinse. It washes 
Bw Clothes itself and 
SF" doesn’t hurt the 
pee clothes. 


= ‘ 
a re Soap Siac, 





Delight 


is at its greatest these 
days. Cool, bracing 
air; hard, smooth, 
dustless roads. The 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE 


holds $100 of de- 
light in every dol- 
lar of the $100 it 
costs. You may 
just as well buy 
your machine for 
next year now. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Genera. orrices 
AND FACTORIES, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 











REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New Yor 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 


ugh knowledge of the natural laws which 
¥ digestion and nutrition, and by 
s of weli-selected 


breakfast and | 


e which may save us 


y the judicious use of 


stitution may be gradually 

» to resist every tendency to 

ec maladies are floating around 
ver there is a weak point We 
shatt by keeping ourselves 
yod and a properly nourished 


© many a fata 
with pure ble 

<¢ (rasette 

boiling water or milk. Sold only 

in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 


ly with 





To the Young Face 
Pozzoni's CompLexion Powper gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it! 














REMINGTON ors, LES Free ( salou 





A Model Cook. 


She can bake, she can broil, she can fry, 
Ne’er a cake does she spoil, nor a pie, 
She’s perfectly neat, 
Her temper is sweet. 
And this is the reason why,— 
She uses Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


Receipt Book Free. 


78 pages, covering the whole subject from soup 
to leet Mailed on receipt of stamp and 
Cs Bakin ey ~ 


Birthday | 
\Watches 


| Misnamed— because 


4 they show a design for | 


peach month—which is 
Wnear enough for any 
yy) one. Let 


j are raised or repousse 
iwork with Hand- 
painted flowers on 
the dials. Complete 
= ———- with the Brooch, styl- 
ish, handsome, winsome. No lady will ever 
weary wearing one of these watches. All 
jewelers keep them. 
Send for the Birthday Catalogue No. 34 
Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 
The Waterbury Watch Co., 
12 Waterbury, Conn. 





"em guess | 
The designs | 


HOM 


TV 
s 
4A 


al 
UN 


hi 


A 





CELEBRATED HATS. 


Ladies’ Round Hats 
and Bonnets. 


Martin’s English Umbrellas. 


1107-1109 —, near 24th Street. 
68 Broadway, near Liberty Street. 
Authorized Agents in Principal Cities, 


LADIES! | 


The warmest, neatest, and most effective lin- 
ing for Plush and Velvet Capes and Coats is 
the Quilted Satin and Japanese Silk. 








See our | 


latest designs from Berlin and Paris in all | 


dry goods stores, 
effects in high colors for fancy work, 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York. 





The only store in the world 
devoted exclusively to 


Cut Glass 


We have endeavored to 
make our New BRANCH 








STORE at 915 Broadway 


(near 21st Street) something like what a crystal showroom 


should be. 
the result of our efforts. For 
those who cannot come, we 
have prepared. a pamphlet, 
which we shall be glad to send 
on request, 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 


We take pleasure in inviting the public to view 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass 


915 Broadway (near 21st Street), NEW YORK. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H&C° 
op anc? 


On White China. 


goviland, Co 


Limoges * 


On Decorated China 





Also, look at the small | 


j The Magic Beautifier. 
% 


Made for and used by Mme. Adelina Pattl-Nicoimt 


¥ in plain box. 








Garubers 168 81 26c. 


OAP, 35c. 
UO CREAM Junk, 60c. 


x Ten Years taken from your face} 
ia 


4 Ten Years taken from your face 
in ten minutes!!! 


RECAMIER BALM: 


A 
A 
A 


Price $1.50. 





Absolutely imperceptible. Sent securely packed 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
Send 2c. stamp for Pamphlet and Bargain Offer to 


?HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
f Man’ f'r to H.RH. the Princess of Wales, 
6131 West Sict St., New York City. 


Kitchen 
Waste... 


be made into 
dainty dishes by 
using the new 


Perfection | 








MQ OOOECQOSGOOSS> 


Mrs. Rorer of the Phil- ¢ 
adeiphia Cooking School, 
tells how, in her book of ¢ 

receipts—‘ ‘Dainty Dishes”’ — F 
which is yours for the asking. 


North Bros. Labi Co., Phila. ¢ 


id ct 


PARQUE 


neha 


ire: indianapolia, Ind. 








THICK or THIN. 
PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
Of Finest Woods. 


== FLOORS 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


go by it. 


Annual sales moro than 6,000,009 boxes. 


pation 10° and 25%. 








